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345 Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“* Special Notices,” on last page. 
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sa" Aut letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Oraner 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to ALLEN & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 





§VISIT TO NORFOLK COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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Farm of B. V. French, Esqg.—We enjoyed 
both the pleasure and advantage, a few days 
since, of looking over this admirably man- 
aged farm, in company with its intelligent 
propriet or. It is situated near the Railroad 
der’ . in Braintree, and is made up of several 
detached portions, the high price of land in 
the vicinity of Boston, and the comparative- 
ly great number of its proprietors, rendering 
it a difficult matter to buy large masses of 
land together. The aggregate area of his 
farm is not so much to be reckoned as its 
products. These are large, and in the high- 
est degree satisfactory and remunerative. 
Whatever the proprietor undertakes to do, 
is done thoroughly, and therefore profitably, 
as a general rule. 

His orchards of apple and most other fruit 
trees, allof which are the most approved 
varieties, are extensive and peculiarly thrifty 
and productive. In his early planting, he 
committed the fault of not unfrequent occur- 
rence with the inexperienced, placing the 
trees too thickly ; andas a necessary conse- 
quence their luxuriant branches already inter- 
lock and entirely shade the ground, although 
not over three-fourths the dimensions they 
would otherwise attain from his fertile soil 
and careful attention. His later orchards 
will never be subject to similar inconven- 
ience. Next to apples, pears occupy the 
principal place among his fruits, and of these 
there are a large variety of the choicest 
kinds. The prices he quoted which some of 
this fine fruit brought in the Boston market, 
was quite surprising. Three to four dollars 
per dozen, and for some. particularly choice 
winter pears, 50 and 75 cents each have been 
obtained. Horticulturists ought not to do a 
losing business at such prices ; though these 
must be taken as outside retail prices, and 





The crops on the ground, and especially 
the corn and roots, were of the most prom- 
ising appearance. We have nowhere seen 
better ; and at the large prices all these arti- 
cles command ‘in the Boston market, we 
think Mr. French can have no cause of com- 
plaint with the result of his investments in 
his farming and labor. 

One field of rye to which he called our at- 
tention, afforded unmistakable evidence of 
the value of guano—an article not hitherto 
used to much extent in this Commonwealth, 
except among the most intelligent cultivat- 
ors. Ona gravelly knoll, which without 
manure would not produce grain enough to 
pay for cultivation, Mr. F. obtained a crop 
estimated at about 20 bushels per acre, with 
straw enough to pay all the costs of labor 
and use of land. This was the result of ap- 
plying about 300 Ibs. per acre of guano, at a 
cost of about eight dollars per acre. Such 
facts as this, of which there are a great 
many even in this State, ought to satify the 
farmers that they can use this fertilizer 
there, as well as elsewhere, to advantage, 
after first having exhausted all their home- 
made manures. 

Mr. F. has had the enterprise to adopt a 
mowing machine, though from its being one 
of the earlier kinds, it has not proved so suc- 
cessful, owing to its heavy draught. Light- 
ness or ease of draught we have found in- 
dispensable to the general use of the mow- 
ing and reaping machines ; and this is fully 
secured in some of those of more recent in- 
vention. All the tools on the farm are of 
the best description and in abundance for 
every occasion. Of carts and wagons we 
should think there were not less than 12 to 
20; an equal number of shovels; also of 
plows, harrows, cultivators, &c., &c. ; all of 
which, when not in use, were arranged in 
their appropriate places in the tool-house. 

The stock of cows, of which near 40 were 
brought into their stalls in the afternoon 
from their pasture, to receive their rations of 
cornstalks, and to be milked, we have sel- 
dom seen surpassed. There are six or eight 
very fine thoroughbred Devons among them ; 
and the remainder are the best grades or 
natives, selected for their great milking 
properties. Mr. F, keeps up his stock of 
Devons by the use of a choice bull, and finds 
a ready sale for all his calves at largely re- 
munerative prices. 

The milk from these cows, whisk mostly 
goes to the Boston market, by admirable 
management is kept sweet for 48 hours, even 





not often to be attained. 





during the hottest weather. That drawn in 
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the morning and afternoon is kept in coolers 
till early the following morning, when it is 
sent to town in time for the breakfast table. 

The swine kept on the place are very 
choice, being mostly of the Suffolk breeds, 
with afew Neapolitans interspersed. We 
have seldom seen finer ones. 

The most prominent thing on the farm, 
however, is the barn, which is 100 by 57 
feet on the ground, and some 60 or 70 feet 
in hight to the top of the roof. The lowest 
room of the premises, which is under the 
stables, is 70 by 57 feet, and with its grouted,” 
water-tight floor, and massive stone walls 
laid in cement, is devoted exclusively to the 
manure, both liquid and solid being dropped 
into it from the stables above. A sufficiency 
of windows admit of. necessary ventilation, 
and ample doors on two sides allow carts 
to be backed in or driven through in all direc- 
tions, to remove the manure. A space on 
the first floor above, and of the same size, is 
devoted to the cows, oxen and young stock, 
which occupy four sides of a parallelogram. 
The hay, straw, meal, chaff, &c., is cut and 
prepared on the commodious floor above, 
and dropped through scuttles and conducting 
boxes to the central area of the stalls, where 
are large water-tight troughs for wetting up 
the feed. The roots are stored in an adjoin- 
ing room 30 by 57 feet, upon the ground 
floor, and on a level withthe stables. These 
are wheeled into the area, and after cutting 
are mixed with the other feed, or fed alone 
as required. Water is led from a distant 
spring into the stable, and distributed, at 
will to every animal. The room is suffi- 
ciently warm to prevent freezing during the 
coldest winter. 

The floor above, which it will be perceived 
is the third story in ascending, is really 
the commencement of the barn. A large 
open floor, one end of which is nearly on a 
level with the road, receives the hay and 
grain, which are driven into it with only a 
slight ascent, and discharged into either side, 
where capacious mows receive it ; the whole 
range of the barn, 42 feet in width, after 
taking off a portion of the end for store- 
rooms, being subdivided into different mows 
for the purpose of storing the various kinds 
of forage. The remaining 15 feet of the 


width, is cut off for a tool-room, where all 
the implements and some of the superfluous 
vehicles, sleds, &c., of the farm are stored, 
each in their appropriate and labeled divis- 
ion. A large platform scale, set into the main 
floor, admits of weighing every cart-load of 
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hay, grain or roots, going in or out. 
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trap-door lets the worthless matters past the 
stables, and directly into the manure on the 
lowest floor, while others pass the feed di 


rectly into the stable. A substantial slate 
roof, with vane and lightning rods, complet: 
this substantial structure. 

This barn, with its massive walls and but- 

tresses, like that of Mr. Weld’s, spoken oi 
in our last, and many others in this State. 
give one an idea of strength, capacity, dura 
bility, not to say nice calculation and libera'- 
ity on the part of their owners, which is 
quite refreshing in this age of scant farming. 
The extent, the perfection and costliness o! 
these structures, must not be taken as-mod- 
els for those farmers whose means or wants 
do not admit of their imitation; but we 
prefer seeing superfluities occasionally con- 
nected with useful objects, rather than an 
equal or larger amount expended on an ex. 
travagant house, furniture, or expensive 
modes of living, from which no possible 
good, but much probable injury will result. 
The more moderate farmer may find many 
ideas in the details of these capacious barns. 
which may be adopted with great advantage 
and with but a moderate outlay of means. 
_ We observe Mr. French keeps an accurate 
cacount of all disbursements, so as to be 
able readily to ascertain the cost of every 
thing connected with his farming operations: 
and by this means he was enabled to detect 
the economy of his feeding operations, when 
his intelligent farmer suggested a change 
which he was confident would insure a sav- 
ing in food with an increase of milk. The 
result showed just the reverse. It is by 
such careful and accurate calculations that 
every operation of the farmer should be 
weighed. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
DEVIL'S FLAX—HORSE-TAIL, &C. 
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There is a weed growing along the flats of 
the Delaware River, in this County, known 
by the name of fox-tail or devil’s guts. It is 
a kind of rush, with a running root or un- 
derground stem. When it first makes its 
appearance above the ground it looks like the 
buds of asparagus, but it soon turns green 
and divides into distinct, long, wiry leaves, 
that spring from a common stem a little 
above the surface of the ground. From this 
peculiarity, I suppose it is, that it is some- 
times called horse-tail ; and I apprehend it 
is the same plant that goes in Dutchess 
County by the name of devil’s flaz. 

Whoever owns it, or wherever it ceme 
from, it is a vexatious weed, and I would be 
glad to know of any efficient plan for its ex- 
termination. Clean cultivation seems only 
to multiply it, as it grows thriftily at any 
season of the year from the broken under- 
ground stems. In cornfields, after the last 
hoeing, it goes on and forms a thick green 
Coating-like sod, and even as close a crop as 
buck wheat, fails to smother it out. I believe 
it does not interfere as much with the crop 
as some weeds do, still it is very desirable to 
get red ofit. Can you or any of your cor- 
respondents inform me of any efficient means 
for its extermination ¢ 
T have got the idea from some where, that 








we owe this weed and the dull’s-eye daisy to 


Dutchess County. Perhaps some of the 

farmers in that county can tell us something 

of their experience with it. Farmer. 
Deteware Co., N. Y. 
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Never was there such teeming abundance 
in the land ; in spite of rain and chill weather 
and all other obstructions, the harvest of 
1855 must be unrivaled in quantity and in 
excellence. Hay is late, up this valley, and 
very little has been lost by rain*. A few 
lays of settled weather and all will be safe. 
Chen 2 or 3 weeks of hot suns, and the corn 
will be as fine a crop as ever blessed the 
husdbandman. Grass for pasture, on lands 
where hay has been cut, is as green as in 
June, and in a great cheese and butter mak- 
ing section, like this, an important addition 
must accrue to the average production. 
They make superior cheese out here; some 
{ have tasted quite equals the best English— 
and why not? It only requires attention 
and an intelligent supervision to excel in 
this or any other production of the farm. 

The wide flat lands (river bottoms) on 
either side of Schenectady, present a beauti- 
ful sight at present, covered by the waving 
tops of the broom-corn, some of it already in 
head. The leaf is finer, as is the stalk, than 
Indian corn; it grows better here, and does 
not have a tasselled ear like it, but produces 
the oat-like head familiarly seen in our com- 
mon house brooms. It may be interesting 
to some of your readers to know that it is cut 
with knives, about 18 inches from the top, 
before it is quite ripe, and then undergoes a 
drying and splitting process, before it is 
handed over to the broom-maker. Schenec- 
tady has become a noted district for this 
manufacture, and many thousands of dozens 
of brooms are annually shipped to all parts 
of the Union. Farmers consider broom- 
corn, at present, as a profitable crop. After 
cutting time, cattle are turned in to nip off the 
leaves, and the stalks are plowed in. 

Wheat is little grown here ; they dread the 
weevil. I have seen some very fine, heavy, 
black oats, 40 lbs. to the bushel], which it is 
a treat to look at. 

Being a dairy country, there is a consider- 
able breadth cultivated in carrots and man- 
gel wurzel, whichis excellent winter-feed for 
stock of all kinds. 

Hops have been grown around here to a 
considerable extent,but the “ Prohibitary 
Law ” looms up, to put an end to this crop, 
as well as much of the barley now grown. 
Hop poles are at a discount, andcan be pur- 
chased cheap. 

It has been a bad year for honey—too wet 
and cold—and I am told by an extensive 
apiarist, that his bees keep swarming all the 
season, instead of laying up honey, which is 
quite unusual. White clover abounds in this 
valley, which produces the best flavored 
* When speaking of hay, I may express my gratification 
in observing how general now the use of the mowing ma- 
chine has bécome. In fact farmers find it a necessary im 


plement, and hereafter would just as lieve be without a 
plow as a mower, if they have meadows tothe extent of 

















honey ; that from buckwheat flowers is quite 
inferior. G. M. 
Fort Puan, N. Y., August 13, 1855. 
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ENGLISH LARKS ON LONG ISLAND, 
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In your paper the 2nd of August, on page 
324, I read an article under the above head- 
ing, which ascribes the introduction of the 
sky-lark to a * wealthy Englishman, living at 
East New-York, L. I.,” who let a pair go 
about ten years since, for the purpose of in- 
troducing them into this country. The in- 
troduction of this celebrated songster may 
be dated much further back than ten years. 

In the year 1824, Mr. H—, then of New- 
York, and myself, were traveling in England 
with our families, all admiring this erial 
songster, and when leaving Liverpool, on 
our return, we purchased one dozen of these 
birds, brought them to New-York, and set 
them at liberty, east of the city. A fewyears 
after that, I read an articlein a Long Island 
paper, but which one I now disremember, 
cautioning sportsmen against shooting any 
sky-larks, as a few of them had been seen on 
Long Island. 

As I had never heard of any of them in 
this country before that time, and seeing 
that notice a few years afterwards,I always 
supposed that their introduction might be 
dated back to 1824. N. GoopsEtv. 

New-Haven, August 4, 1855. 





ART OF MILKING. 


The art of milking well is not taught in a 
hurry. It requires long practice to milk prop- 
erly, and therefore all the young people on a 
farm ought to be shown how the labor should 
be done. It is quite important that this 
branch of the dairy should be particularly 

ttended to, for a good milker obtains at 
eas ta quart Jmore from the same cow 
than a poor milker. 

The first lesson to be taught to young 
people is gentleness and kindness to the 
cows. They never need be treated harshly, 
in case the business is properly commenced. 
Cows that have been caressed and uniformly 
well treated, are fond of having the milk 
drawn from the udder at the regular time of 
milking, for it gives them relief from the 
distension of the milk ducts. 

Let young people be put to milking the far- 
row cows first, or such as are to be soon 
dried, and then the loss from bad milking will 
be less injurious. The hand should extend 
to the extremity of the teats, for the milk is 
then drawn easier. 

Young people should be taught to milk as 
fast as possible. More milk is always ob- 
tained by a rapid milker than by a slow one. 
They should therefore be taught to think of 
nothing else while milking, and no conversa- 
tion must be permitted in the milk yard. 
They should sit up close to the cow and rest 
the left arm gently against her shank. Then 
if she raises her foot, as she sometimes will, 
merely to change position, she will not be 
likely to put it into the milk pail. 

In case ofa disposition to kick, or rather 
to raise her foot on account of pain occa- 
sioned by soreness of the teats, the nearer 
the milker sits to her, and the harder he 
presses his left arm against her leg the less 
risk will he run of being injured. 

Cows may be taught to give down their 
milk at once—and they may be taught to 
hold it a long while and to be stripped in- 





0 acres or more to cut. 





definitely. The best way is to milk quick and 
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not use the cow to a long stripping, or an 


after stripping.—Northern Farmer. 





MRS. STRONGATHAM’S CHURN. 
—<——— 

Speaking ofchurns, we have never seen 
any other labor-saving contrivance in that 
department, that for practical convenience 
and utility could compare with that of Mrs. 
Strongatham, a notable English housewife 
whose acquaintance we had the pleasure 
of making in one of the rural districts of 
New-York some years since. Having occa- 
sion to call upon her one summer morning, 
we found her occupying her huge chintz 
covered rocking chair, rocking and knitting 
as though the salvation ofthe family depended 
upon the assiduity with which she applied 
herself to these occupations Not that she 
was uncivil or unsociable by any mea.s, for 
the moment we had taken the proffered chair 
she set in with a steady stream of talk that 
was as instructive as it was entertaining, for 
besides her admirable qualities as a house- 
wife the lady possessed rare conversational 
powers, 

During our call she directed one of her 
daughters to some duty in a distant part of 
the house, adding, “I would attend to it my- 
self, but I must fetch this butter.” Now, 
we had known something of the process of 
‘* fetching butter ” in our early days, and the 
idea of a snow-white churn and an irksome 
expenditure of elbow grease was as natural- 
ly associated with itin our mind, as was the 
compensatory slice of new bread and butter 
after the achievement of the victory. We 
therefore cast our eyes about us involuntari- 
ly for these indications, but we looked in vain. 
Of either churn or churning there was no 
more appearance than might have been seen 
in Queen Victoria’s drawing-room any day 
in the week. Our curiosity was excited, and 
we resolved to keep our eyes open, satisfied 
that if we did “ we should see what we should 
see.” And we did. During a momentary 
pause in the conversation the lady rose from 
her chair, removed the cushion, raised a sort 
of trap door underneath, and looked into the 
apparent vacuum with an earnestly inquiring 
eye. Thesecret was out. Under the seat 
in her rocking chair was a box in which she 
deposited the jar of cream, and the agitation 
produced by the vibratory motion of the chair 
converted the liquid into butter. 

By this arrangement the lady was enabled 
to kill, not two only, but four birds with the 
same stone. She couldchurn, knit, take her 
ease in her rocking-chair, and entertain her 
morning guests at the sametime. And such 
butter as she made! Yellow as gold, sweet 
as the meat of the cocoa nut, and as hard, 
too ; it always brought the highest price in 
the *‘ rural” market. You may brag of your 
patent churns if you will, but for novelty, 
economy, convenience and immaculate but- 
ter we defy them, one and all, when brought 
into competition with Mrs. Strongatham’s 
incomparable contrivance.- Of herbutter we 
shall retain a lively and grateful remeni- 
brance to our dying day ; her churn we shall 
never forget either. 





Causes or Inpicestion.—-The annual ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, this season, was delivered by Dr. 
Gould, of Boston, on the curative powers of 
nature, and the study of and coéperation 
with her processes, as the great secret of 
success in the practice of medicine. Among 
the principal causes of the diseases of the 
digestive organs, so common in this country, 
he noticed the almost exclusive American 
practice of giving to children the food appro- 
priate to adults, especially meats, for which 
their systems were not prepared. Thus their 
organs were prematurely excited and over- 
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taxed, and the seeds of permanent derange- | the honor of France is once satisfactorily to 


ment early planted. 





Lod 
IMPROVING WORN OUT LANDS. 
——— 

An experiment, which has been tried by 
some enterprising gentlemen not far from 
this point, the present summer, establishes 
conclusively the value of deep plowing and 
the economy of good fertilizers; and it also 
shows that it is-better for Connecticut men 
to go to work onthe poor and “ worn out” 
(?) fields which constitute so large a portion 
of the surface of their own State than to 
start for “the west” to farm it, where half 
the profits of their crops are absorbed in the 
expense of transportation to a market. 
These gentlemen have brought under culti- 
vation some thirty acres of land which had 
been abandoned as useless, it having been 
impoverished and drained of all vegetable 
principle by persistent cropping, years ago. 
Much of it was too poor to grow grass, pine 
trees being the only product, and none of it 
was better than the thinnest and poorest of 
all old pasture lots. This land, at prices 
ranging from $7 to $13 an acre, has been 
purchased and plowed with a sudsoil plow— 
just such an instrument as some of our farm- 
ers in Connecticut need to have their skulls 
and ideas plowed up with a little till they can 
see the important truth that 2 and 2 make 4, 
and that right under the very ‘farms which 
they have impoverished and are now work- 
ing to poor advantage to gain a bare subsist- 
ence, exist other farms which have never yet 
been touched by the plowshare, and whose 
capacities are waiting to be developed. A 
mere annual scratching over of the surface to 
a depth of ten or twelve inches will never 
developthem. The entire surface of these 
thirty-odd acres was plowed to the depth of 
two feet—and this on a light sandy ‘* worn- 
out” land. Then a plentiful use was made 
of guano and phosphates. The result is that 
on land hitherto supposed to be too poor for 
anything, there are acres of such potatoes, 
corn, and buckwheat, as can be found no- 
where else, not even in the Connecticut 
Valley! The potatoes were planted deep, 
in drills evenly plowed out by horse power, 
a superior method which saves space and 
greatly benefits the crop. Large and uni- 
formly good seed potatoes were selected for 
planting. The growing crop undoubtedly 
surpasses anything of the kind in the State. 
These potatoes will yield three or four hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. As Tristram 
Shandy says, “‘ A handsome moral might be 
picked out of this, if I had time to do it ;” as 
it is, we leave the Connecticut farmers to 
pick it out themselves, with the assurance 
that it is worth their seeking.—C., in Hart- 
ford Times. * 





Frencn Economy 1n Livinc.—There can 
not be a doubt that the Americans are the 
most lavish and wasteful of any people in the 
world. An American eats in one day as 
much as would supply a European for two 
days. A frugal mealis his abhorrence. He 
must stuff daily. A correspondent of the 
Boston Telegraph shows that in Paris econo- 
my is so general that all classes live tem- 
perately and even abstemiously apparently— 
you see sculptors that the whole world come 
to admire, when it comes to the meal time 
take a small piece of bread and an apple out 
of their pocket, and this is their whole din- 
ner—and while they are eating it, they take 
from another pocket a cheap pamphlet edi- 
tionofsome of their authors, and spread it 
out upon the knee to read—on such kinds of 
living as this, the French have, in a true 
sense, conquered the world. The most pa- 
tient, the most kind, the most frugal, the 
most sympathetic, the most industrious peo- 





ple in existence. But if theirown honor or 








their minds, in implication—then look out 
for bombs, cannon, fire, lightning, tempests, 
torrents, anything, that expresses incontrol- 
able fury. 





THE HESSIAN FLY. 


According to a recently published account 
of Mr. Edward Tilghman, of Queen Ann Co., 
Maryland, says Mr. Glover, the eggs of the 
Hessian fly, (cecidomyia destructor,) very de- 
structive to wheat, are deposited in October, 
in the longitudinal cavities between the lit- 
tle ridges of the blade, from which, in about 
fifteen days, very small worms or maggots 
appear. Itis properly a small two-winged 
gnat, which laysits eggsin winter or fall, 
when the grain has sprouted and begins to 
show leaves. They make way down the 
blades with considerable activity, until hid- 
den between them and the stems of the plant. 
The number on a single leaf is often twenty 
or thirty, and sometimes greater. The eggs 
are extremely minute, and of a pale red col- 
or; and, if the weather prove favorable they 
will hatch in fourdays. The maggots, when 
they first come out of their shells, are also of 
a pale-red color. Forthwith they crawl 
down the leaves and work their way between 
them and the main stalk, passing downward 
till they come to a joint, just above which 
they remain, a little below the sarface of the 
ground, with the head towards the root of 
the plant. Having thus fixed themselves 
upon the stalk they become stationary, and 
never move from the place before their 
transformations are completed. They do 
not eat the stalk, nor do they penetrate with- 
in it, but lie lengthwise on its surface, and 
are wholly nourished by the sap. As they 
increase in size, and grow plump and firm, 
they become imbedded in the side of the 
stem by the pressure of their bodies upon the 
growing plant. One maggot thus placed 
seldom destroys the plant; but when two 
or three are fixed in this manner around the 
stem they weaken and improverish it, and 
cause it to fall down or witherand die. They 
usually come to their full size in five or six 
weeks, and then measure about three-twen- 
tieths of an inch in length. After escaping 
from the pupa state the body of the Hessian 
fly measures about the tenth of an inch in 
length; the head, antenne and thorax are 
black, the hind body tawny, more or less 
widely marked with black on each wing, and 
clothed with fine grayish hairs. The legs 
are pale-red, or brownish, and the feet black. 
The maggots are generally transformed to 
flies in autumn. The Hessian fly is subject 
to the attacks of several parasitic insects, 
which serve more or lesg to lessen their 
numbers, the chief of which is ceraphron de- 
structor, of (say) a shining black four-winged 
fly, about one-tenth of an inch in length. 
Mr. Herrick recommends that the stouter 
varieties of wheat should be chosen, and the 
ground kept in good condition. If fall wheat 
is sown late, some of the eggs will be avoided ; 
but the risk of winter killing will be incurred. 
Burning the stubble immediately after har- 
vest, and then plowing and harrowing the 
land is also highly recommended. Steeping 
the grain, and rolling it in air slaked lime or 
plaster, as promoting a rapid and vigorous 
growth, would also be beueficial.—Agricul- 
tural Division of the Patent Office. 





How to Move a Sutten Ox.—‘ Did you 
never observe,” said a plain man, a friend of 
ours a few days since, as we were driving 2 
dog out of the cow pen, to prevent his taking 
refuge behind us—as the cows took it by 
turns to chase him over the lot—* did you 
never observe that a cow will never make 
friends with adog?” ‘ Often.” ‘ Well,the 
best way you ever tried to make steers rise 
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when they get sullen, and lie down, is just to 
bring a dog and drop him down on them. It 
will make them jump up when nothing 
else in the world will.” We seized the hint 
at once for the benefit of our frien¢és who 
own such pests as obstinate oxen, and give 
it to them now. We believe there is no an- 
tipathy so universal and inveterate as that of 
cattle against dogs, and it strikes us that 
when all other means fail, that will answer.— 
Southern Planter. 





A PLEA FOR HORSES. 


We have a word to offer to our farming 
friends who employ horses as their chief 
draught animals. ‘The horse of all animals 
is one of the most sensitives to sudden 
changes of temperature, and to impure air or 
want of cleanliness. We speak from obser- 
vation, when we say that not half the stables 
in the country are, at this season, kept ina 
fit condition to be occupied by horses, even 
while put in about an hour for the noon feed- 
ing. 

The droppings of horses, both liquid and 
solid, are among the most quickly ferment- 
ing, a decomposed manures. In warm 
weather the work of decay commences im- 
mediately, and in a very few days one-half 
or more of the weight goes off in a gaseous 
form. This keeps the air constantly loaded 
with noxious, unhealthy matters, which are 
just as deleterious to the health and vigor of 
horses asto those of man. During the busy 
season of harvest and seeding, cleaning sta- 
bles is searcely ever attended to regularly. 
The animals generally occupy them a short 
time in the morning, at noon, and perhaps in 
the evening for graining, but the stables lie 
untouched for days or weeks—we have seen 
them lie thus formonths. The horse is tied 
up for an hour’s feeding and rest in the heat 
of the day, but instead of standing in a cool, 
sweet, well ventilated stable, ten chances to 
one, he stands sweating and panting, with 
scarcely a breath of air which is not literally 
loaded with the fumes of his own decaying 
excrements, and he goes forth tired and de- 
bilitated instead of refreshed, to undergo the 
severe toils of drawing the plow during the 
sultry hours of the afternoon. 

The remedy for this is very simple. If 
the stalls do not have a free circulation of 
air, let a board or twobe knocked off in front 
or on the sides at the head of the stalls ; they 
can be easly replaced when cold weather 
comes on. Let some such plan be adopted 
and in every case let the stables be made as 
cool and airy as possible. 

Letall excrements, however small in quan- 
tity, be removed at least once a day, and by 
all means keep thé floor well sprinkled with 
some deodorizing material. A weak solu- 
tion of sulphuric or muriatic acid is excel- 
lent for this purpose ; but these are often 
inconvenient and troublesome, even if readily 
obtained. Plaster of Paris (Gypsum or sul- 
phate of lime) is very good; common salt is 
also good. Each ofthese substances increas- 
es the value, of the manure more than its 
cost. Dry straw and muck are also very 
valuable for the same reason. 

We have frequently known lime and ashes 
recommended for this, but these rapidly de- 
compose the manure, and greatly diminish 
its value for applying to crops, and they 
should never be used unless with muck, or 
with long manure, which is tobe immediately 
covered in the soil. These may seem tri- 
fling considerations, but they are really of 
great eS 

As before stated, horses take cold very 
easily. On this occount they should never 
be turned from a warm stall, where they 
haye perspired for an hour, directly into a 
wet, Aa yey _A horse should never 
be compelled to lie down over night in a 


heavy dows, fogs or rain. 





wet, unsheltered pasture. Let them always 
have a dry plot, or, what is better, a shed or 
stable to retire to when they have completed 
their evening grazing, especially if there be 
’ A horse will nev- 
er lie in an open feld when a sheltered spot 
is accessible. Every one must have ob- 
served that they always seek the driest spot 
to be found, and’ generally lie near a fence, 
shed or tree.—Orance Jupp, in N. Y. Times. 





POINTS OF A GOOD HORSE, 


—o———. 

Zadok Pratt, in a late Jecture on the horse, 
gives his opinion of what constitute good 
points : 

He should be about fifteen and a half hands 
high; the head light and clean made; wide 
between the nostrils, and the nostrils them- 
selves large, transparent and open; broad in 
the forehead; eyes prominent, clear and 
sparkling; ears small, neatly set on; neck 
rather short, and well set up; large arm or 
shoulder, well thrown back, and high; with- 
ers arched and high ; legs fine, flat, thin, and 
small-boned: body round and rather light, 
though sufficiently large to afford substance 
when it is needed ; full chest, affording play 
for the lungs; back short, with the hind 
quarters set-on rather obliquely. Any one 
possessing a horse of this make and appear- 
ance, and weighing eleven or twelve hun- 
dred pounds, may rest assured he has a horse 
all work, and a fbargain;,well worth getting 
hold of. 

Mr. Pratt is now seventy years of age, and 
has always been an admirer of fine horses, 
and is a competent judge. There are in Mr. 
P.’s lecture many valuabie hints. We give 
two or three : 

Care of Horses —No horse can endure 
labor all the time. A few months in pas- 
ture, after being high fed and worked for 
several years, will renew his energies, as 
stated periods of rest and recreation will 
preserve the vital energies of man unim- 
paired through a long life; and by a wise 
law of Providence, which is as beneficial to 
the beast as to the man, a horse will do more 
labor in the six days than if he were worked 
the whole seven. 

In reference to the peculiar excellence of 
the horses of New-York, I might say, that I 
have driven a pair two hundred and forty 
miles in three days, or eighty miles per day, 
without injury. Among the many hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of drivers and team- 
sters in my employ, I had a slow molded 
man by the name of Dana Brown, who drove 
for me some ten years, and always drew the 
largest loads in the same time, and with less 
fatigue to his horses, than any other driver I 
ever knew. His horses would look better 
on the same feed than those of any other, 
and they always appeared in good condition, 
while those in charge of others gave unmis- 
takeable evidence of improper usage. Forty, 
fifty, and even sixty hundred weight, has he 
drawn over the Catskill mountains with one 
pair of horses, and I am only doing him an 
act of justice to say, that he never wore out 
alash, and hardly a snapper in the whole 
time. While other teamsters had sick 
horses, his were always in good condition. 
The whole number of teams I had in one 
year, averaged in every three working days 
2,600 pounds to Prattsville, and 3,000 pounds 
to Catskill, a distance of thirty six miles, 
making about two and a half millions of 
pounds inall. I mention these facts as il- 
lustrating the great benefit of a good man- 
agement of horses and of roads. 

In feeding a horse, it should be remem- 
bered that corn has a tendency to make him 
slow, as may be witnessed in the slow mov- 
ing corn-fed horse of Ohio. Oats are more 
suitable to develop all his qualities, and from 





ten to sixteen quarts per day should be given 

Age of Horses.—With regard to the natur- 
al longevity of a horse, nothing can be said 
with certainty. They have been known to 
live thirty or forty, and in some instances 
even sixty years, but ill usage frequently 
destroys them before they are nine or ten. 
I think that under ordinary circumstances 
fourteen years would be a fair average. 

Breaking.—Too much importance can not 
be placed upon the judicious breaking and 
management of this noble animal. It should 
be like that of a child; by no other means 
cana horse be reduced to a cheerful and 
ready obedience. A sullen and dogged sub- 
mission will result, it is true, from cruel and 
brutal treatment, but a prompt and eager re- 
sponse to the wish of a rider can be obtained 
by patient kindness. I think there are few 
horses baulky by nature, and that then most 
are made so by drivers, who are possessed 
of less brains than the horse himself. 





THE DEAD HORSES OF PARIS, 

Four hundred horses die or are killed in 
Paris in one week. There is a common 
pound, surrounded by a stone wall, covering 
some ten acres. According to some munici- 
pal regulations (there is an ‘ ordinance’ for 
everything in France) all dead carcasses, ex- 
cept human bones, must be brought to this 
general receptacle. The carcass of a horse 
is valuable for the bone, the hide, and the 
hair, to say nothing of the flesh, much prized 
when fresh, in certain sausage manufactories. 
But should you wait until the horse has ac- 
tually shuffled off his hairy coat, you might 


‘miss a bargain—another of the trade pre- 


cedes and purchases. Hence it is important 
to buy the horse, before he is dead. Itisa 
rugular business in Paris. You can tell 
these agents for the purchase of dead horses 
at a glance ; the dress is that of an English 
groom, save the vignette on the visor of the 
cap, representing a dead horse’s head and 
cross-bones ; a memorandum book, a pencil, 
a stamp, and a piece of caustic complete his 
accoutrements. With scrutinizing eye he 
travels the thoroughfares of Paris; should a 
horse go lame, break a leg or neck, should 
he show symptoms of distress—in a word, 
anywhere.or in any way evince signs of the 
many ills to which horseflesh is heir, imme- 
diately is an offer made for the animal, deliv- 
erable when really dead. The bargain con- 
cluded, the ‘ signalement’ of the horse and 
owner is carefully recorded, and a private 
mark stamped on the inside of the foreleg 
with the caustic; the horse goes, perhaps 
rejoicing, on his way for weeks, perhaps 
months, only to be met with and identified 
after death, at the graveyard for horses. 
Now, except in cases of fresh specimens, as 
mentioned above, the first operation on a 
dead horse is to take off the skin; then the 
flesh, to get at the bones. The skinning por- 
tion is easy, and performed with a dexterity 
and rapidity truly astonishing. I have seen 
in the inclosure spoken of, at one time, over 
one hundred horses skinned, or being put 
through that process. The next point is to 
divest the bones of adhesive and often putrid 
flesh—bones are valued in proportion as 
they are elear,neat, and free from other mat- 
ter. To take off the flesh by hand is a te- 
dious and difficult operation. An ingenious 
Frenchman solved the difficulty. He no- 
ticed that rats were very fond of horse-flesh ; 
he advised the authorities to colonize the 
horse pound with these animals; the cata- 
combs of Paris furnished them by thousands. 
It was done, and now-a-days a dead horse’s 
carcass put in over night, is literally nothing 
but a neat and beautiful skeleton in the 
morning. The pecuniary saving to the bone 
dealers from the voracity and gnawing pro- 
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pensities of the rat family, is, I am told, very 
considerable. 

Our Yankee Frenchman did not, however. 
stop there. It was natural to suppose that 
rats so well fed and provided for, would rap- 
idly increase and multiply ; hence the neces- 
sity of regulating the matter. Every three 
months a grand ‘ battue’ is made upon the 
aforesaid colony of rats, and all caught above 
ground die the death of rats. The manner 
of doing this amused me. Horizontal and 
cylindrical holes are bored’all around, in and 
at the foot of the inclosing walls—the depth 
and diameter being respectively the length 
and thickness of the rat’s body. Upon the 
morning of the ‘ battue,’ men armed with tin 
pans, kettles, drums, &c., rush in at the peep 
of day and ‘ charivari’ the poor rats, who, 
frightened to death, poke their heads into the 
first opening. Of course, all those in the 
wall holes have tails sticking out. The rat 
collector, with bag over his shoulder, now 
makes a tour of the premises, and the scien- 
tific and rapid manner with which the rats 
are seized by the tail and safely (to both rat 
and operator) transferred to the bag, chal- 
lenges admiration. It even surpasses the 
‘Chiffonniers’ rag picking. Perhaps you 
wish to know what becomes of the rats. 
These, also, are sold before they are caught 
or killed. The privilege of gathering rats 
on the ‘battue’ days is framed out by the 
outhorities, and a profitable business it is. 
These rats, sleek and fat as they necessarily 
are, fetch a highly remunerative price—the 
fur, skin, and the flesh, meet with ready 
sales. 





Cotor or Horses.—A proverb says, “A 
good horse can not be of a bad color.” Do- 
mestication appears to have the effect of 
multiplying the colors of animals. The pre- 
vailing color of the wild species is the bay; 
but Foster says that among the troops he 
saw in Central Asia, the dun and greyish- 
brown colors were most frequent. Bell 
judges the chesnut to be most common in 
Tartarian districts. Sir Francis Head states 
that many of the horses of the Pampas are 
piebald. The black is rarely found among 
the Arabians. ‘Fhe leopard-spotted are said 
to be frequent inChina. With us (England) 
it ranges from milk-white to coal-black. 
Some persons are inclined to give the pref- 
erence to the darker colors, from the fact 
that, among animals generally, the lighter 
the skin the weaker the energy. Lord Bacon 
seems to have entertained the same idea, 
when he asserted white to be the color of 
defect. 





Tue ApvuLTERATION oF Foop.—The Select 
Committee of the British Parliament, to in- 
quire into the adulteration of food, is still in 
session. Dr. Hassall, who was called asa 
witness, mentioned the various articles gen- 
erally adulterated, with the substances em- 
ployed for the purpose. Coffee, he stated, 
was adulterated by chicory, wheat, rye, 
roasted peas and beans, mangold wurtzell 
and acorns—porter and stout by water, su- 
gar, treacle, salt, coculus indicus, tobacco, 
wormwood, ginger, liquorice, honey, alum, 
carbonate of soda, ground oyster shells, car- 
away seeds and coriander—rum by water 
and Cayenne pepper—milk by water, annat- 
to, sheep’s brains, &c.—sugar, (rarely adul- 
terated) by sand and plaster of Paris—tea by 
exhausted tea leaves, siccamore, horse chest- 
nuts and plum tree leaves, starch, and vari- 
ous coloring matters, such as plumbago and 
Prussian blue—wine by sugar, (burnt) and 
sulphuric acid. There was no such thing as 
a pure green tea to he had at present in the 
country. The miscroscope detects, by the 
structure of the article, the adulterations 
practised much more readily than is done by 
chemical analysis. The mode which has 





been suggested of preventing these adulter- 
ations, so prejudicial to the public health, is 
the publications of all names and addresses 
of persons whose goods are examined, 
whether pure orimpure. The punishment by 
fine, of the sellers of adulterated articles, 
and the punishment by fine or imprisonment, 
or both, of the actual adulterators. 





SHOCKING GRAIN. 

The frequent rains of the present year 
render it exeeedingly difficult to gather 
wheat, rye, oats, &c., in good order. The 
dry weather, usually prevailing at the har- 
vest season in this country, has induced a 
slackness, a slip-shod habit among Ameri- 
can farmers that is quite surprising to Eng- 
lishmen, who on account of the damp at- 
mosphere and ever “ weeping skies ” of their 
own country, are accustomed to much great- 
er care in protecting their grain while it is 
curing in the field. 

Last week we saw a very good illustra- 
tion of the different methods, and of the su- 
periority ofthe English practice, while visit- 
ing the farms of a couple of wheat growing 
neighbors. One farm was tilled by an Amer- 
ican—an out-and-out K. N.—the other by an 
Englishman, who still retains many of the 
agricultural notions and practices of his na- 
tive country. 

They owned fields of wheat, side by side, 
which had been cut and shocked when we 
saw them, just after a heavy fall of rain. 
The American farmer had bound his wheat 
in large bundles or sheaves—as large as the 
arms could encircle ; the bands were put on 
nearest to the “buts” of the straw, leaving 
the heads to spread out at a wide angle, and 
just fitting the sheaf to take in all the rain 
falling upon it. These sheaves were set up 
by a boy, in rows, six sheaves leaning against 
six others, in the form of a parallelogram or 
long square. There was so little care exer- 
cised in forming these “ shocks,” that many 
of the sheaves had fallen down, or been 
blown over by the wind, while those stand- 
ing were quite as broad at the top as at the 
base ; indeed they could hardly have been 
better arranged if they had been expressly 
designed to catch all the rain possible. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, had 
bound his wheat in small bundles ; the bands 
were put on near the grain to contract that 
endof the sheaf as much as possible. They 
were then set closely together in round 
shocks of small size, the heads slanting in- 
wards, and the whole was ‘‘ capped ” with an 
inverted sheaf. The cap-sheaf was tied up 
with two bands, one near the middle and the 
other near the buts, the latter band being 
drawn quite tightly, to make this end of the 
sheaf as nearly pointed as might be. In put- 
ting on this cap, its grain end was opened 
from the center to form a hollow cone, which 
was set over the shocks, the heads of all the 
upright sheaves being first drawn inwards 
to a point. This work was not entrusted to 
a “boy,” toa careless “hand,” but to the 
most careful person on the premises, the 
most of it being done by the proprietor him- 
self. 

An examination of these two fields showed 
that while in the first nearly every sheaf had 
been wet down to the band at least, in the 
latter field the water had in no ease pene- 
trated to the depth of two inches except 
in the upper or straw end of the “ cap,” and 
in this it had not gone down to within,a foot 
of the grain. 

We conversed with the English farmer as 
to the time and expense, and in answer to 
our inquiries, he stated that after the wheat 
was cut and bound, he could prepare the caps 
and put up in this mahner from two to six 
acres a day, or even more, according to the 
stoutness of the crop; that the expense was 





nothing compared to its advantages, since he 
could leave his grain in the field as long as 
he wished ; that the wheat and straw were 
better for being thus fully cured in small par- 
cels, with a free access of air, than if stored 
too soon in a mow” or large stack; and 
that after five years’ experience in this coun- 
try, prior to the present one, he had conclu- 
ded that, one year with another, the saving 
from loss by rain in this method was at least 
equal to three times the extra expense over 
the plan commonly pursued. He follows the 
same course with his other grain, rye, oats, 
&c., and when barn room is short he leaves 
a crop in the field until ready to thresh it di- 
rectly from the cart. By the latter course 
he also saves one or more handlings.—N. Y. 
Times. 





HOW TO KEEP HARNESS. 
—_————— . 

In answer to an inquiry for information as 
to the best mode of cleaning and oiling har- 
ness, &c., we re-publish the substance of an 
article given in the Rural New-Yorker : 

Observing the good condition and fine ap- 
pearance of the harness of Ald. Baker, pro- 
prietor of the most extensive livery estab- 
lishments in Rochester, we requested him 
to impart to us, for publication, the modus 
operandi by which so desirable an object was 
achieved. In compliancejtherewith, he stated 
the course adopted as the best and most 
economical, after twenty years’ experience 
in a business which required considerable 
attention to tackling apparatus. His process 
of oiling and washing harness is substantial- 
ly as follows : 

Take neats foot oil and ivory or patent 
black—the latter well pulverized, or to be 
made so before using. Mix thoroughly, add- 
ing the black until the oil is well colored or 
quite black. In cool weather the oil should 
be warmed somewhat before mixing. With 
a sponge apply a light coat of the mixture— 
only what the leather will readily absorb, 
unless the harness is very dry, in which case 
a heavier coating may be necessary. After 
the harness is dry—which will be in from 
two hours to half or a whole day, depending 
upon the weather and previous condition of 
the leather—wash thoroughlyjwith seap-suds. 
In making the suds use good Castile soap and 
cold rain-water. Warm water should never 
be used on harness leather. Apply the suds 
with a sponge. Rub off with tuskakin. This 
will give your harness a nice, glossy surface, 
and the leather will retain a good color and 
continue pliable for months. If it becomes 
solid with mud or sweat, an application of 
soap and water as above directed (without oil- 
ing) will be sufficient to give it a bright ap- 
pearance. : 

Two applications of this oil and black mix- 
ture a year, (or once every six months) will 
be sufficient to keep harness, as ordinarily 
used, in good order. It may be necessary 
for livery men, and others who use harness 
constantly, to apply the oil oftener—but in 
most cases, two oilings a year and washing 
with suds when soiled, will keep a harness 
in good trim for sight and service. This pro- 
cess will pay a large dividend in extra serv- 
ice and durability—to say nothing of im- 
proved appearance. 

Ald. B. assures us that the same, or a very 
similar application, is just the thing for 
carriage tops which are made of top leather. 
The only difference in treatment is, that less 
oil should be used, or rather a lighter coat- 
ing applied—and it should be washed off 
before drying in, top leather being thin and 
much more penétrable than harness. Of 
course this mixture would not answer for 
enameled leather, of which some carriage 
tops are constructed. 





Help the needy and you will prosper. 
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BY THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
—_—_e— 


We have so often and so liberally quoted 
the very racy and attractive articles consti- 
tuting the above volume, as they appeared 
from time to time in the Independent, that 
our readers hardly need anv further expres- 
sion of our opinion as to their merits. The 
volume comprises off-hand sketches, rever- 
ies, and fancies, that occupied, for the pass- 
ing moment, the fertile brain of the ever busy 
author. They are the spontaneous efferves- 
cence of the hours of relaxation from severer 
mental toil. The topics are mostly rural; 
and in the hands of their gifted author, are 
invested with all the interest which country 
life and country scenes impart to the devo- 
tees of Nature. 

As an illustration of their generally sport- 
ive and attractive tone, we subjoin a sketch 
which has just appeared in the Independent, 
and which will doubtless constitute one 
among the second volume of these popular 
papers : 





THE FARM. 
Lenox, July 28, 1855. 

What a world of things one has to look af- 
ter when he first reaches the country, and 
the farm! First in order, of course, is the 
crop of children—tumbling, tumultuous, 
climbing, kissing, talking, and eager to pull 
you a dozen different ways. They are all 
tanned brown as achestnut. All are plump, 
ruddy. and hearty. One has had his curls 
cut off ; another is rigged in farm-boy style, 
and the younger ones have their catalogues 
of mishaps to rehearse—the finger cut, the 
toe stubbed, the loss of a pet goat, the ac- 
quisition of a Newfoundland puppy, which is 
agreed to be the most extraordinary and 
amusing of all little fat black puppies. 

We sally forth, a long train of boys and 
girls following and pointing out the marvels 
First we look after the grass—thick, succu- 
lent, “‘ green as grass,” and quite tempting. 
One is almost disposed to lie down and roll, 
and then to take a bite, just to see what kind 
of fare the Babylonish king must have had. 
Bravest of all grasses is the Indian corn! It 
is now about three feet high, and waving its 
blades to every wind with the most graceful 
movements. It has had the last hoeing; it 
is “laid by.” Nothing now remains for it 
but to go forward, as all its fathers have 
done, grow, top out, then tassel out, then 
shake its top-dust down upon its silken tas- 
sel, then fill up the plump kernels, at which 
point, in respect to the sweet corn, we shall 
step in and relieve the stalk of any further 
care of the delicious ear, transferring it to 
the pot, the platter, the plate, and elsewhere. 
The field corn must go on and nurse its 
charge, swaddled in juicy husks, until the 
cob is armed with gold or silver grains, and 
the shrinking and withered husk lets out the 
tops of the shiny ears. 

We walk along the rows of potatoes, ad- 
miring the clusters of blossoms, and admir- 

-ing the wisdom of Nature which ordained a 
race of Irish, especially to eat such tasteless 
things. Potatoes, rice, and white of eggs, 
baker’s bread, and cotton wool, are food 
whose flavor is to be apprehended by faith. 

Next we look after the oats, the most 

eful of small grains; then after the 
wheat, and the barley. (Take note, we feed 


the barley to the stock, not to the brewers.) 
We walk through the purple and pink blos- 
soming clover, through the herds-grass, 
down into the pastures, to look after the 
cows and the yearlings. The kind and grass- 





breathed creatures know that we are stran- 





gers. They pause, with an unchewed 
mouthful, and look full-faced at us, and 
reach forth their muzzles to smell out who 
we are. By alittle coaxing we make our 
peace, and are allowed to pat their sides and 
caress them. 

The barns next must be inspected; the 
empty mows, and stables,the yard, and, 
above all, the great barn-floor, whichis to 
be bedded with fresh ‘hay, and then receive 
our body for many an hour this summer. 
For, through the south door comes up the 
pictures of scarped mountains, and green 
hills, and tree-covered knobs, and the pale 
blue of distant mountains, and near fields 
full of elm and ash trees, and the lake, cut 
into three parts by the trees which line its 
edge, so that it looks like three pet pools in- 
stead of a one-mile-long lake. 

The hens are not to be neglected. We 
have no’pure bloods except the Boston Greys. 
The Shanghais have been abridged and im- 
proved. Our common barn-yards and the 
Shanghais ‘have been rolled into one, and 
both have profited by the junction. The vld- 
fashion hens have gained in size, and in all 
motherly qualities. The Shanghai has been 
led to see the error of rumplessness and of 
yard-long legs. After converting some inch- 
es of legs intotail-feathers, he has become 
a well-dressed and[most respectable crea- 
ture. 

A pair of turkeys have made their appear- 
ance here. Nine eggs have resulted. Nelly, 
the maid ofthe dairy and of the yard, has 
plucked away the eggs as soon as they were 
born, and to-morrow a broad-brested hen, 
who for the last week has been diligently 
setting upon anempty nest, is to take charge 
of these shells charged withturkeys. We— 
that is, the children—bring in from fifteen to 
twenty-five eggs a day, fresh, warm, white! 
The city grocers may peddle their obsolete 
eggs to whom they will, but not to us, whose 
henery is every hour vocal with new achieve- 
ments, and whose pantry is rich in dishes 
rounded up with globes cf white, which 
come and go with daily fluctuation. The old 
rooster is quite dilapidated. He is now put 
upon a pension and turned out of the coop. 
His feathers are ragged, his head scarred 
and battered, his tail is ragged and thin. He 
walks about with a subdued and serious air, 
as one who reflects upon the vanity of life. 
He utters no musical call as he picks up his 
seeds and morsels. Crowing is a past glory 
with him. All his past services are forgot- 
ten. His wives are given to others, and the 
poor Mormon patriarch wanders about, the 
very pauper of the barn! Although he 
walks up and down in sight of youthful roos- 
ters, not one of them takes the lesson to 
heart, or reflects upon his own destiny. 
The Boston Grey is careless ; the Bantam is 
fierce and fiery; and the amalgamation 
Shanghai towers up in perpendicular pride 
and prowess, as if he felt immortal blood 
within his heart. 

We have no geese. We are going soon to 
have some ducks. The pigeons are increasing 
prodigiously. What an air of state and abun- 
dance it gives toa place to have half a hun- 
dred pigeons flapping through the air, sweep- 
ing in long circles among the trees, cooing 
on the roof-top, and soiling everything that 
comes near the roosts ! 

We had almost forgotten the pigs. They 
are multitudinous and comely, and when 
they consider themselves neglected they are 
able to make their delicate notes of expostu- 
lation heard and heeded. 

And now, when this long and sultry wet 
weather shall have cleared up, and we have 
the peculiar Lenox air, the hills and moun- 
tains, we shall be prepared forthe chroni- 
cling of other events. 





Shun the vulgar if you would be respected. 





Gorticultural Department, 
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THE NEW BLACKBERRY. 


enapiete 

A year since we gave a somewhat full re- 
port (the first one published, we believe,) 
upon the claims, characteristics and value of 
the New-Rochelle Blackberry—called also 
the Lawton. We recommended the plant as 
one worthy of general cultivation, and our 
endorsement and remarks have been ex- 
tensively copied by the press of this 
country, and by some European journals, 
and avery general interest has been awak- 
ened. An evidence of this is found in the 
circumstance that, during this month, more 
than a hundred horticulturists and others, 
from Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and 
the cities and towns between these places, 
as well as from Concord, Albany, Newburg, 
Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester, have visited 
the grounds of Messrs. Geo. Seymour & Co., 
of South Norwalk, Conn., in response to 
their invitation for “all interested to come : 
and see the plant growing and bearing, and 
taste the quality of the fruit.” 

These gentlemen have, we believe, the 
largest area in the country (some five or six 
acres) devoted to the cultivation of the gen- 
uine variety of this plant. <A part of this 
ground they use for raising young plants, 
and a part was left to fruit this year for the 
purpose of showing it in bearing while in 
field culture. All who have examined the 
fruit have been surprised and delighted with 
the large size of the berry, its deliciousness, 
and especially its productiveness. We vis- 
ited this plot on Thursday of last week, and 
from what we saw there, as well as at other 
times during the past year, we are ready to 
endorse all we stated a yearago. (See page 
321, vol. xii.) 

The plants especially devoted to fruiting 
were set out two years ago—eight feet apart 
each way—upon a rather poor, worn-out, 
hill-side soil, with no other previous prepa- 
ration than plowing and an ordinary coat of 
barn-yard manure. The only cultivation 
since has been keeping down the weeds, and 
and the application of about 400 Ibs. per acre 
of Peruvian guano, which was sown broad- 
cast last spring and worked in with a culti- 
vator where the plants were not spread out 
so much as to preclude the use of this im- 
plement. The ground is now so thickly 
covered with loaded vines and young shoots 
that it is difficult to go over it. 

Since the beginning of the month visitors 
have had free access to about one-fourth of 
an acre, and though hundreds of quarts have 
been eaten or carried away, the whole vines 
on this plot seemed to be loaded with ber- 
ries. Two canes in each hill were allowed 
to fruit. We counted the berries on some 
of the average-bearing canes or single stalks, 
and found from 500 to 1,000 ripe or growing 
berries on each. 

The size of the fruit can hardly be appre- 
ciated by those who have seen only the com- 
mon varieties of blackberry. Of about the 
average size, 30 to 40 berries filled a pint 
basket ; while of those a little above the me- 
dium, 20 to 25 berries did the same. An 
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inch to an inch and a half may be set down 
as the average diameter, though larger ber- 
ries are quite common. 

There are two remarkable things about 
this variety, viz: its few seeds and its rich- 
ness of flavor, notwithstanding its large size ; 
and its steady bearing, for we learn that it 
has not failed to yield an abundance of fruit 
every year since its cultivation, now a dozen 
years or more. : 

It appears quite hardy, as it sustained very 
little injury in the open field during the past 
severe winter. We noticed the tops of a 
few of last year’s canes were slightly nipped 
by frost. 

It grows well even upon poor soil. We 
should advise a moderately dry loam, but 
some cultivators recommend even a heavy 
clay as best. It has been thought that 
blackberries need shade; but those culti- 
vated by Seymour & Co. are upon an open 
lot, and we found the best and richest ber- 
ries upon the top of the vines, where most 
exposed to the sun. However, the fullest 
clusters of the largest fruit, though not the 
sweetest, were partly shaded by the leaves. 
Mulching, or covering the soil with straw, 
leaves, salt hay, or some such substance, is 
doubtless good treatment for this, as for all 
similar plants. We should advise the se 
lection of at least a moderately good soil, 
deep plowing or spading, with a coating of 
barn-yard manure or guano. When first set 
out they should be placed at about their nat- 
ural depth, say 3 inches, in rows 6 to 10 feet 
apart, and the stems be cut down to within 
six inches of the ground. 

They may be set out in November or 
April, in this latitude; at the South, in 
March. Probably November planting is pre- 
ferable. If planted in autumn, it is better 
to cover them up till spring with straw or 
litter. 3 
We have spoken thus freely of this fruit, 
because we esteem it a valuable acquisition, 
and we desire to see it distributed so exten- 
sively that it may soon become abundant in 
every market. It now sells readily in New- 
York for 25 to 50 cents per quart, while we 
do not see why it may not be raised, with a 
fair profit, at 5 or 6 cents aquart. Once 
planted, it requires no more labor to culti- 
vate it than the same area of corn, since the 
chief care required is to keep down the 
weeds and an excessive growth of young 
shoots; though all of these that can be 
1aised for some time to come will probably 
he in demand at fair prices. The limited 
supply, and the high prices heretofore asked, 
has been a bar to its general introduction ; 
but several persons have a large number of 
growing vines which will be ready for sale 
the coming autumn, and we learn that the 
price is being considerably reduced 

A word of caution is necessary in refer- 
ence to securing genuine plants, carefully 
packed ; for unprincipled and irresponsible 
peddlers and speculators will in this case— 
as in that of fruit trees—attemp to palm off 
any thing in the shape of a blackberry vine, 
as the genuine New-Rochelle. If carefully 
packed, they may be carried safely to a con- 
siderable distance, provided always, that in 





taking up or setting out, the roots are never 
left exposed to wind and sun. 





For the American Agricultuirst. 
TRIAL OF NEW VEGETABLES, 


Pea—Champion of England.—This is a 
fine pea, generally with seven or eight in a 
pod; sweet, large, and well flavored when 
cooked ; grows five feet high on rich land, 
and requires ‘‘ sticking”—which is a great 
objection, and on which account it will not, I 
think, be very generally grown. , 

Early May Pea.—This pea, although not 
new, is good. I have tried it by the side of 
the pea which is annually sent to your mar- 
kets from Norfolk, Va., and find it to come 
in equally early and bear as well. 

Cucumbers—Adams’s Conqueror of the 
West.—This kind can not be too highly 
prized; it grows freely and produces fine 
fruit. I have several measuring 22 and 
some 24 inches in length. 

Jewess Cucumber.—This is also a fine va- 
riety, but not so good as the above. It does 
not bear as well, and not quite so early ; but 
I have had fruit of this kind 23 inches in 
length. It does not stand the scorching heat 
as wellas the Conqueror, but still is far 
ahead of the diminutive things we so often 
see. I have several other new seeds for 
trial, the results of which I will inform you, 
in due time, for the American Agriculturist. 

W. SummerssBey. 





KNIGHTS’ PROTECTING BROCCOLI. 


. —— 
This is one of the finest and best kinds of 
broccoli, and most hardy in cultivation, yet 
almost impossible to obtain. If any of your 
correspondents have this kind, I should be 
very thankful if they would let me have 
some, as I would gladly pay all reasonable 
charges. I have written to some of the 
most eminent seedsmen, of your city, and 
always receive the answer, “‘ we have not 
got it,” or, “we don’t know it.” It would 
be of great value here, as we get only mod- 
erate frosts. This variety has a peculiar 
way of protecting the heart, by the leaves 
turning over it, and it produces its large head 
in May and and June, when we are short of 
vegetables. 

In taste, it nearly equals the cauliflower. 
Next to this, stands the Russian broccoli, 
which is a dwarf, hardy kind, equally hard 
to get true to name. 

* Among the numerous good sorts of broe- 
coli in cultivation, we rarely see any but 
the purple cape broccoli, which. is objec- 
tionable on account of its color. The Wal- 
chren broccoli, sown the the same as cauli- 
flower, to stand the winter, is mere hardy, 
and can not be distinguished by the best 
judges from that excellent vegetable, when 


cut and ready for market. 
. W. SumzEnrsBey. 





Born Wrone ano Rient.—“ That man is a 
shoemaker, I’m sure,” said a worshipful 
magistrate to his colleague the other day, in 
petty sessions on the Tyne. “ You're a 
shoemaker ?” he continued, addressing the 
man at the bar. “ Yes, sir,” was the reply, 
a horse-shoemaker.” (A horse laugh.) 


LIQUID MANURE FOR PLANTS. 
Semana. Soe 


BY AN OLD LONDON PRACTITIONER. 
—e— 

Few things, in the management of plants, 
are more overlooked than that of applying 
liquid manure. When the roots of plants 
are confined within a garden pot the soil 
soon becomes exhausted; andif it be desir- 
able to grow the plant rapidly, it must be 
turned out ofthe pot, and the exhausted soil 
shaken from the roots, and replaced with 
fresh earth, or recourse must be had to 
liquid manures. Floriculturists can not be 
aware of the advantages of applying manure 
in a liquid state, or it would be more fre- 
quently used. I have found that all free- 
flowering plants, such as petunias, gerani- 
ums, some of the calceolarias, balsams, and 
cockscombs, are improved, and indeed I 
have not found any flowering plant whatever 
that has not been benefitted by a greater or 
less quantity of this element. Many New 
Holland plants are increased in vigor by this 
treatment; the Epacris, Diosma ploygala, and 
many others, besides not a few of the heaths, 
are benefitted, when it is occasionally ap- 
plied, as, for instance, once every seven or 
ten days. In watering plants with liquid 
manure, it will be observed that the soil, 
after having been watered a few times, does 
not dry so soon as when watered withclear 
water, and this independent of the extra nu- 
tritious qualities left in the soil by the appli- 
cation of manure-water ; it is, then, a great 
point gained, by whatever means effected, 
when plants, whether in pots or in the nat- 
ural soil, can be cultivated without the ne- 
cessity of frequent waterings. As there is 
no more labor required in using manure- 
water than in applying the same quantity of 
water without any mixture of manure, con- 
sidering, too, that its advantages must be 
obvious to all who give it a fair trial, it does 
seem somewhat unaccountable to see per- 
sons exerting a great amount of labor to ac- 
complish very small results. Jt must be re- 
garded as so much labor misapplied, when, 
had half the same labor and attention been 
bestowed, using at the same time liquid ma- 
nure, far more satisfactory resulis would 
have been obtained. —Floriculiural Cabinet. 





EDUCATION OF BIRDS BY THEIR PARENTS. 


Nothing is more striking than the efforts 
of the maternal birds to tempt their young to 
make the first experiment of trusting them- 
selves to their wings. The nightingale flut- 
ters around her nest holding an insect in her 
bill at a little distance to draw her young to 
the edge of the nest and to incite them 
through their appetite to make the first effort 
with their wings. The Iceland divers offers 
a still more striking spectacle of maternal 
‘solicitude. The bird builds its nest on the 
steepest summits of the mountains near the 
shores of the sea. As soon as her young 
are fledged, she ceases to bring them food. 
But she continues to visit them, to flutter 
about the nest, to show them the power of 
her wings, and to invite them to follow her. 
The younger bird, opp'essed by hunger, ap- 
proaches the edge of the precipice, hesitates, 
and finally falls into the air. Its wings are 
too small to sustain it, and it would dash 
upon the rocks below. The mother sum- 
mons the aid of themale. Theyspread their 
wings in concert a little beneath their young, 
to allow free play to their wings. Thus they 
gently let the bird down to the shore, crowds 
of their kind assemble round the young bird, 
and raise cries of congratulation atthe view 
of this new companion, that maternal love 
has emboldened to the first attempt at flight. 





Those who don’t make hay while sun is 





shining won’t make much that is good. 
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3a" This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





Norice.—In our next issue, No. 102, we 
shall make an announcement of special in- 
terest to all our subscribers, which we trust 
they will be careful to notice; and should 
that number chance to be miscarried by 
mail, send to the office for a duplicate. 





THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Potatoes are now selling in this market 
cheaper than we find them quoted at any 
time last season, and are still rapidly falling. 
We like to see the prices of produce at such 
rates as shall abundantly remunerate the 
cost of production, yet when potatoes are 
kept up to a dollar and a half a bushel by 
scarcity, we are glad to see signs of coming 
plenty. The high rates of last season were 
produced by a scanty supply, and farmers 
have been afflicted by the “hard times ” as 
much as every body else. 

We see that the blight is again making its 
appearance ; though the late period at which 
it comes, and the fine growth already at- 
tained, together with the great number of 
acres planted, lead to no serious apprehen- 
sions of a crop deficient even to the ordinary 
amount. 

Numerous theories have been invented to 
account for this disease, and most of them, 
in some shape or other, are stillafloat. The 
fact that there are so many of these hypoth- 
eses is, of itself, presumptive evidence that 
the true cause of the potato malady is as far 
as ever frém being understood. 

The theory that has been most in vogue 
is, that the potato is “ running out ;” that its 
constitution had been weakened by inces- 
santly breeding from slips instead of from 
the seed. It is a well known fact that, when 
we propagate a plant by grafting, we do ac- 
tually extend and increase the same original 
body ; that the scions of the Esopus Spitzen- 
burgh, for instance, wherever they may be 
growing, are truly members of the original 
tree; and it is natural to infer that there 
will be a period assigned to their lives, as 
there is to that of the parent stock ; that the 
life-time of the two will not differ very ma- 
terially; and that, at some future time, this 
variety willbecome extinct. From the man- 
ner in which we propagate the potato, this 
is equally true of it.. The Mercer of this 
year, is not the descendant of the original 
Mercer, but is a true member of its body; 


and so it seems just to conclude that it must 
be subject to the condition of old age, as an 
individual plant is, and must some day per- 
ish and be no longer known as a variety. 

A second theory is that of Liebig, who 
attributes this, with other diseases—such as 
the eruptive fevers of man and the conta- 
gious disorders among animals—each to its 
own proper ferment. His theory is, that 
these ferments, such as those of small-pox, 
measles, scarlet fever, etc., once taken into 
the system, must go through a given course. 
and that they will do this in a given time: 
that these fermentations effect only changes 
of arrangement in the existing elements of 
the blood ; that these changes are not incon- 
sistent with the highest condition of health. 
and that after they have been once effected. 
the tendency is slowly to revert to the origi- 
nal unfermented condition ; so that men may 
have these diseases to a limited extent at 
subsequent times. He considers the poison 
of a snake bite of the same nature, while 
that of hydrophobia he supposes always ef- 
fects a fermentation in the blood analogous 
to putrefaction, and which is, consequently, 
necessarily fatal.’ It is in accordance with 
this hypothesis that physicians are in the 
habit of remarking of a person sick with any 
of the first-mentioned diseases, that if he 
lives beyond a certain day, he will recover, 
while no such hopes can be entertained of 
those unfortunates affected with hydropho- 
bia. Horse distemper is one of this class of 
diseases; and Liebig has enumerated the 
potato malady among the rest, and presumes 
it to depend on a like epidemic cause. 

This disease has also been attributed to 
planting too deep, or too shallow; to the 
sting of insects ; to worms in the stalk ; toa 
wet, clayey soil; to a dry, sandy one; 
to the lack of humus ; to deficiency of min- 
eral ingredients, or of salt in the soil; but 
as none of these theories have been estab- 
lished by any proofs, we pass them by. The 
evidences in their favor, as yet, have only 
shown that certain processes of culture ex- 
ert a favorable influence on the growth of 
this ’plant, and we think that all these practi- 
cal facts may be very conveniently arranged 
under the two theories we have enumerated. 
There is less objection to doing so, as 
they do not necessarily clash with each 
other; that is, some of our present varieties 
may be failing of old age, and thus more 
subject to the epidemic influence—as the old 
and the feeble are well known to fail first 
under circumstances of exposure. ; 

But we do not believe that the first of 
these theories is yet tenable. We still lack 
the evidence to assert that any varieties of 
the potato have ever perished of old age. It 
is yet to be proved that it is not as natu- 
ral to this plant to multiply by scions as by 
seed, or that this kind of breeding may not 
go on indefinitely. We lack the evidence 
to assert that any of the varieties of the po- 
tato have ever perised of old age, or that 
there is any well established relation be- 
tween the age of a variety and its qualities, 
as there is known to be ia the flesh of ani- 
mals; or that there is any such connection 








between the age of a variety and its liability 





to rot, as exists between the period of child- 
hood and scarlet fever. Yet such an undis- 
covered relation may exist, for it would be 
strange if a life time were not assigned here 
as every where else in animate nature ; and 
it is hardly to be supposed that by a change 
of stock a scion should escape so general a 
law. It was at one time imagined that the 
transfusion of the blood of a young animal 
into the veins of an old one would rejuve- 
nate it, but it is unnecessary ta say, that 
this anticipation was never realized. 

As no specific has ever been discovered 
for the potato disease, we are leit to the 
study of such practices as may increase the 
vigor of the plant. We should suppose a 
priori, that high manuring would be one of 
these, but it is very generally agreed among 
farmers that fermenting manures have in- 
creased the evil, and we are left tothe appli- 
cation of ashes and the special mineral ma- 
nures. It can not be the ammonia of stable- 
manure that does the mischief, for we plant- 
ed a crop, in 1853, on ground to which as 
thick a dressing of wood shavings as could 
be plowed under by forking them into the 
furrows, had been given the preceding fall, 
and we supplied the crop well with wood 
ashes, and yet it signally failed, while crops 
around it partially succeeded with simple 
dressings of wood ashes. The application 
of guano to potatoes is quite generally and 
successfully practiced. 

In 1846, Dr. Klotzsch, of Prussia, pro- 
posed a remedy for the potato disease, viz : 
“In the 5th, 6th and 7th weeks after setting 
the tubers, or at a time when the plants 
reach the hight of six to nine inches above 
the soil, pinch off the extreme points of the 
branches or twigs to the extent of half an 
inch downwards, and repeat this on every 
branch or twig in the 10th or 11th week, no 
matter at what time of day.” 

In explanation of this process, it is the 
fact that, as a plant ripens and perfects its 
fruit, the vigor and strength of the stalk be- 
comes concentrated in the seed, so that if 
it stands unharvested until it is fully ripe, 
the stalk is worthless for feed. We believe 
it is for certain prudential considerations 
connected with «the straw, that harvesting 
before fully ripe is usually advocated. If 
the perfection of seed, then, exhausts, where 
this product is of no worth, why should a 
plant be allowed to go to seed? We cut 
grass for hay when the stalk is in its prime, 
since, if allowed to stand, the seed is perfect- 
ed at the expense of the stalk. Why then 
should we not follow out the same plan with 
the potato, and by abrogating a worthless 
though expensive process by which it at- 
tempts to reproduce itself, encourage the 
other method of reproduction—the formation 
oftubers. This is in conformity with an 
operation of established utility, and for a 
long time practiced on animals. The Prus- 
sian treatment of the potato amounts to no- 
thing more than this operation—preventing 
fructifying, and thereby increasing the de- 
velopment of the individual by picking off 
the germs of the flower-buds. 

In the season of 1852, we practiced this 
operation, at the time of hoeing, on an acre 
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or more of potatoes, while a quarter of an 
acre near by them, on better land, were al- 
lowed to blossom and form balls. In the 
fall, there was an inereased amount of 
starchy matter in the tubers of the larger 
piece, and they were so much better that 
they sold first at a higher price. Since that 
time we have not taken an opportunity to 
repeat the experiment. 

It is a significant fact, in reference to this 
practice, that Nature follows it in her treat- 
ment of the feeble plant, and does not task 
it to produce seed when it is in too low 
a state of vitality; and, in the absence 
of clear light, it is always best to follow 
where she appears to lead. 

There is another matter to which we wish 
to direct attention now, while the potato 
vines are in their full luxuriance. 
fact that the tuber is formed in the top; 
that the starchy matter, on which its value 
depends, originates in the leaf. The dis- 
tance of the hills from each other, then, 
should vary with the extent to which the 
top may be expected to reach. At this sea- 
son of the year, in order to secure the great- 
est yield per acre, they should meet together, 
completely covering the ground and absorb- 
ing all the light, so as to leave no portion of 
the earth visible. It is better that the plants 
should crowd each other a little, rather than 
that there should be any deficiency. A crop 
seen from a little distance, many times ap- 
pears completely to cover the ground, when, 
on close inspection, the stand will be found 
much too open for profit. If we were cer- 
tain that the tops must begin to perish when 
only half grown, we should endeavor to 
plant so thick that they would at that time 
meet each other. It will be seen, too, that 
such varieties as the Rohan, with coarse, 
branching vines, need a greater distance be- 
tween the rows, than such as the Pink-eye, 
with delicate tops. 

But, in conclusion, the fact that the potato 
is propagated by slips, when considered 
along with Liebig’s theory of the nature of 
the disease to which it is subject, may lead 
us to anticipate that the potato rot, like oth- 
er epidemics, will have a period assigned to 
it, as the duration of empidemic diseases has 
in the bodies of individual animals. Yet we 
ask for these speculations no more consid- 
eration than we extend to the fermentation 
theory, which, however plausible, is yet hy- 
pothetical. 





VIEW OF NEW-YORK and the adjacent waters and 
Country, as seen from the Latting Observatory. Pub 
lished by Smith, Fern & Co., 349 Broadway, New- 
York. 

This is a splendid conception, beautifully 
executed, in a style reflecting the highest 
credit on the enterprizing publishers. A 
great number of prominent buildings are 
given, inclusive of the Crystal Palace im- 
mediately inthe foreground, with a bird’s-eye 
view of the surrounding country of New- 
Jersey and Long Island, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Staten Island, the adjoining 
bay, and rivers. 





Farm For Sate.—Any one wishing a 
cheap farm to devote to grazing, summer 
crops, &c., will do well to look at one ad- 
vertised in this number. 
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The Yellow Aberdeen grows nearly as large, 
is almost as good a keeper, and is about as 
nutricious as the ruta baga. It should be 
sown in drills 2 to 3 feet apart, and be well 
supplied with rotted barn-yard manure, gua- 
no, superphosphate, or bone dust. 

The Strap Leaf Red Top, is a flat turnip, 
solid, sweet, and good. It may be sown to 
the middle of August, broad cast, in well- 
prepared ground as above. 

The Purple Top is also a flat turnip, of 
good quality, and may be sown still later. 

Prepare the ground well if you wish a quick 
growth, and good crops. 





AcricuLturAL Booxs.—No better indica- 
tion could be had of the interest everywhere 
awakened upon the subject of agriculture, 
than in the great multiplication of agricul- 
tural periodicals and books. In this City we 
have a new agricultural book almost weekly 
from Saxton & Co., who are.the most exten- 
sive publishers in this class of literature in 
the country. So numerous are the new 
facts, and developments in agriculture, that 
one needs an annual encyclopedia, or work 
of some kind, in which shall be collected 
he discoveries, statistics, &c., of the agri- 
culture of our country, and just such a book 
we find is announced by Messrs. Childs & 
Peterson, of Philadelphia. The full an- 
nouncement is given in our advertising col- 
umns, to which we particularly refer our 
readers. 





Correspondence of the American Agriculturist. 
LETTERS FROM MR. PAGE—No. VII. 


Kentucky, April, 1855. 

Four miles from Lexington I found the 
residence of Dr. Tarlton, who has but re- 
cently commenced farming and breeding im- 
proved stock. Feeding on his lawn were 
several fine Southdowns, bought a year or 
so since of Mr. Thorne, of Dutchess Co., N. 
Y. One or two were the get of the cele- 
brated buck 112; and I was glad to hear 
that this breed is likely to be appreciated in 
in this neighborhood. ‘These were the only 
specimens of the improved breeds of- sheep 
that I saw in the State. Another rarity was 
a pair of Suffolks, from the stock of Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn. The longer-legged 
swine seem to be preferred, it being sup- 
posed that they can “ follow ” the cattle bet- 
ter. When cattle are fed corn in winter it 
is the practice to throw it out to them upon 
the ground in a field or fields, set apart for 
the purpose, and called the “ feed lot.” After 
the cattle have eaten all they can get, the 
fatting hogs follow to pick up the scattered 
remains. Whether a well bred Suffolk would 
have sufficient industry to dig up his living, 
is somewhat uncertain. 

Dr. Tarlton has made a good selection of 
cows ; three of them were particularly good, 
viz: Finish, white, of the late importations; 
Cherry, and Pixy, of the 1817 stock. The 
description of Mrs. Motte’s descendants, pre- 
viously given, applies well to the last named 
two cows. He is breeding to St. Lawrence, 
purchased of the importer, Mr. Thorne, and 
now owned in company with Dr. Elisha 
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Warfield. From the get of this bull, which 
I had seen in New-York, I had formed 
a favorable opinion of his merits. He is a 
stylish animal, with the look of the Bates 
blood. In the crops he is not the equal of 
many of the Ohio and Kentucky bred ani- 
mals; yet, in this particular point, his get 
are very superior. 

Dr. Warfield has been breeding Short 
Horns for many years; and, like most of 
the Kentucky herds, his is this spring in low 
condition. My attention was called to only 
three of his animals—St. Lawrence, a fine 
red heifer, six months old, and a bull calf, 
same age and color. 

Dr. W. also raises thoroughbred horses. 
He has recently accomplished one of the 
objects in view at the commencement of his 
stud, “to breed the fastest horse on record,” 
in Lexington. The day I was at the 
‘** Meadows ” chanced to be the one on which 
his horse Lexington performed the extra- 
ordinary feat upon the Metarie race-course, 
near New-Orleans. I saw his dam, Alice 
Corneal, a dark bay, quite old, and is now 
breeding to Berthune, an imported horse, 
belonging to this stud. He is now seven- 
teen vears old, yet is full of life, and from 
his splendid carriage and action, I should 
suppose he would prove a good getter of 
roadsters. 

The great race has been a topic of con- 
versation for many days. Upon returning 
to my hotel in the evening, I found the ex- 
citement at the highest point, and must con- 
fess to having caught a little of the spirit— 
enough to induce me to sit up with the crowd 
to hear the result, The colored porters in 
the hall, over their evening cigars, were hav- 
ing an animated talk upon the merits of the 
two horses. In the barroom, the office, the 
reading rooms, and about the street corners, 
crowds were gathered eagerly discussing 
the subject of blood horses and breeding. 

It appears that Lexington, in his colthood, 
received a name that has been recently 
changed for the one which he now bears. 
One gentleman remarked, “I don’t think 
they should have changed his name ;” to 
which there was a general demur; and one 
exclaimed, “Change his name! I tell you 
ii should be changed to ‘ Lexington, Fayette 
County, State of Kentucky, and United 
States of America.’” 

I mention these incidents to show the in- 
terest taken in such matters in this State. 
The fact is, the Kentuckians are a little vain 
of their splendid country, their herds of fine 
cattle and fast horses, and in my humble 
judgment, with good reason. 

Inthe herd of Capt. Benj. Warfield, nearLex- 
ington, I saw many of the descendants of the 
Teeswater cow, imported at the same time 
with Mrs. Motte and others. Cherry 2d is 
of this strain; is a large, grand cow; and, 
in good beef order, I should judge that she 
would weigh fully eighteen hundred pounds. 
She is in color red, with some white; has a 
good head; bright, full eye; horns short, 
fine, and “ turning gaily upwards at the 
point ;” neck short and fine; deep, wide 
brisket, straight top; wide and level loin, 
hips and rump; handsomely shaped legs, of 
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fine.bone and standing ‘wide apart; a little 
higher behind than forward, which, with her 
good flank and udder, gives a look of much 
more weight in the hind than in the fore 
quarter. In addition, she has hair, “long, 
soft, mossy” and abundant, and is of course 
a good handler. 

This acount of Cherry 2d, applies to a ma- 
jority of Mr. Warfield’s herd, which is large, 
and more particularly to two daughters of 
Cherry 2d—Sally Smith, two years old, and 
Amie, three years. The latter is the prop- 
erty of Benj. Warfield, Jr. Both heifers 
named are the get of Renick, the stock bull 
of this herd for many years past. Renick 
was bred by George Renick, of Chilicothe, 
Ohio, and is still sprightly and active con- 
sidering his nine years, and that he has 
“done the State some service.” When he 
dies it will without doubt be said of Renick, 
that he “has gone to the place where good 
critters go,” if there is any. 

Tn a little lot close by the mansion was a 
dozen fine calves, chiefly the get of Young 
Chilton, imported last season. It will be 
sufficient to say of Chilton, that he is of fine 
style, and the only objection to him is that 
he is white. 

Mr. W. showed me his herd book, in which 
were recorded all the “ births, deaths, and 
marriages ”’ which have occurred in his Short 
Horn family during the whole period of his 
breeding—twenty-five years. Ten years or 
more ago, when prices were so depressed 
that a good animal would not bring for 
breeding purposes as much as he now would 
for beef, very many owners of good Short 
Horns became careless in their breeding, 
and their pedigrees are involved in inexpli- 
cable confusion; while those who, like Mr. 
Warfield, kept a careful record, are reaping 
an abundant reward. 

Another son of this veteran breeder is Mr. 
Wm. Warfield, whose estate joins that of his 
father. I there saw several fine Short Horns, 
descended from his father’s herd. One cow, 
imported last season, looked very much like 
a Mrs. Motte, in her general appearance. 
Of Peerless, @ heifer, ten months old, bred 
here, I must say that she is the best calf of 
that age leversaw. Much disappointment 
is often felt by breeders, in that their calves, 
which were so promising while quite young, 
at seven months to one year old—as it is 
termed—*“ go to pieces ;” often growing one 
end at atime; and although they will prob- 
ably recover their good points with a little 
more age, yet it is a critical period, in which 
a calf should be judged as much by his pedi- 
gree as by personal appearance. 

Peerless in color is a light roan; her head 
is very fine—what many would call old- 
fashioned ; that is, a little narrow between 
the eyes, and long from the eye down. Did 
you ever notice the beautiful expression in the 
eyeofadeer? Just such eyes has Peerless. 
She is nearly a parallelogram in outline; the 
roundness of her fore ribs, and the flatness 
of her loin and rump, however, would make 
one end of the box round, and the other 
end square. 

Some old English breeder it is, who has 
said, “ The man that breeds one gem in his 
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life should be satisfied.”’ If this is so, Mr. 
Warfield can congratulate himself that he 
has reached the highest point of good breed- 
ing early’in life. May success attend him, 
and all other breeders of good cattle. 

In company with a friend I visited the 
Cemetéry at Lexington. It is laid outina 
tasteful manner, adorned with a variety of 
evergreens, shrubs, flowers, and fine old 
shade trees. As in all similar places, the 
monumental marble told many a sad and 
mournful story. One chaste and lofty col- 
umn recorded the deaths, at short intervals, 
of nine children. We also visited the grave 
of Henry Clay. His remains now rest be- 
side those of his mother, but are soon to be 
removed and placed under a noble monu- 
ment, which his friends and fellow-citizens 
are raising as a tribute to memory and great- 
ness. 

I also visited Ashland, late the residence 
of the great statesman, now owned by his 
son, James B. Clay. The mansion having 
by age become dilapidated, and its founda- 
tions giving way, it has been torn down. It 
was surrounded by a large lawn thickly 
planted with every variety of evergreen and 
deciduous tree which the climate or soil will 
grow. Several years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the sage of Ashland, at one of 
our State shows. I had heard much of 
his love for good cattle, and so, instead of 
rushing with the crowd towards the quarters 
where his carriage then stood, I quietly took 
my station near the fattest ox on the ground, 
and, as I expected, his carriage was stopped 
to examine the great ox. The critical re- 
marks of the farmer of Ashland showed his 
judgment and taste in stock to be equal to 
his reputation as a statesman. 

In concluding these letters, allow me to 
tender my sincere thanks and good wishes 
to those Ohio and Kentucky farmers whose 
acquaintance I made, for their unbounded 
hospitality, and the thousand little kind- 
nesses and attentions I, as a stranger, re- 


ceived at their hands. 
JOHN R. PAGE. 





BOSTON AHEAD. 

We see by the official announcement in the 
circular below, that Boston liberality has 
come to the aid of the United States Agri- 
cultural Society, and with a strong purse, to 
say the least. We have not room for fur- 
ther notice to-day, and it is hardly necessary, 
for the circular tells the whole story. 

UNITED STATES AGRICUTURAL SOCIETY. 
CIRCULAR. 

A Grand National Exhibition of Stock— 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine—open to 
competition to all the States of the Union, 
and to the British Provinces, will be held by 
the United States Agricultural Society, in 
the City of Boston, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday und Friday, October 23d, 24th, 
25th and 26th. 

Twenty Thousand Dollars have been guar- 
anteed by patriotic gentlemen of Boston and 
its vicinity to defray the expenses ; the City 
of Boston has generously guaranteed to the 
Society for present use, a fine public square 
of fifty acres; and Ten Thousand Dollars 
will be offered in premiums, in the various 
departments. 

The previous Exhibitions of this Society— 





at Springfield, Mass., in 1853, and at Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1854—were eminently suc- 
cessful, and no efforts will be spared to 
make the present show, combining as it 
does, the Four Great Departments of Farm- 
ing Stock, superior to its predecessors. 

The premium list, with the rules of the 
exhibition will be forwarded to all who will 
address the President, or Secretary, at Bos- 
ton, to that effect. 

It is earnestly hoped that all breeders, and 
owners of fine stock will feel it to be a duty, 
as it certainly is for their interest, to con- 
tribute to the show: 

The list of entires, exhibitors and award 
of premiums, and all the proceedings of the 
exhibition, will be published in the Journal 
of the Society, for 1855. Annual members 
of the Society, who desire to receive the 
Journal, should remember to renew their 
subscriptions. Marsuauu. P. Winner, Pres. 
Wit S. Kine, Sec. Boston Aug., 1855. 





ON HAY CAPS. 
W. H. Denning of Fishkill Landing, N. Y., 
writes to the Country Gentleman as follows : 


Although my harvest experience is late for 
this season, I send an account of 38 tuns of 
hay, got in in very catchy weather, which 
may be of advantage for some one next year, 
who has 38 tuns of hay to get in. 

Mowine Macuines.—Every body now has 
a mower, or ought to have one. Mineis one 
of Ketchum’s, a machine which does its work 
well, but is liable to get out of order. The 
motion on the crank shaft, shakes off the 
nuts, and every part of the machinery is diffi- 
cult to get at, the machine requiring to be 
taken to pieces to repair it. In mine, the 
crank shaft had a flaw in it, and fearing it 
would break, as it afterwards did, I procured 
another at Mayher’s in New-York, which 
cost me $4 for a piece of iron not worth $1. 
Guards, knives, and every thing, cost in pro- 
portion. If makers of these machines charge 
us farmers 200 per cent profit on the ma- 
chines, the replacing defective parts should 
be made at less cost. The machine I have, 
in heavy grass takes 3 horses. Allen of 
New-York, has made a decided improvement. 
His machine requires less speed ; all the gear- 
ing is in sight, to be oiled and examined; it 
cuts 5 inches wider, and 2 horses worked it 
easier than 3 did Ketchum’s, doing as good 
work. They all work fast enough. With 
Ketchum’s, I cut an acre in 52 minutes, ad- 
ding 15 required for repairs, a key in my 
new erank shaft falling out, the machinist 
having put it in from the lower side of the 
wheel. 





Tue Coxixiar Business.—Lynn is not more 
famous for shoes than Troy, N. Y., is for 
collars and bosoms. There are 15 of these 
establisments in Troy, and it is estimated 
that they turn out, on an average, 50,000col- 
lars per day. One establishment employs 
40 sewing machines, worked by as many 
young ladies, who easily turn off 15 dozen 
per day, and it is said that they can readily 
earn from $9 to $10 per week. 





A Goop Soap Recipe.—Save the lye of 
sufficient strength to float an egg ; measure 
it into barrels as obtained, and to each gallon 
add one pound of grease. Stir every day 
till it becomes thick ; then to sixteen gallons 
of this soft soap put four gallons of lye, as 
strong as that above. Boil one hour or more 
till the grease entirely disappears ; thendis- 
solve six quarts of salt in four gallon of 
water; stir it in, and boilthe whole fifteen 
minutes longer ; pour it into tubs to harden ; 
cut it out in bars, and {dry in the shade.— 
Danbridge Herald. 
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EXPLANATION OF WAR TERMS AND PHRASES 
—@—— 

A Division consists of a force amounting 
to several thousand men, and is composed of 
two or more brigades, as a “ Brigade,” is 
formed by several regiments, which “ Regi- 
ments” consist of acertain number of com- 
panies. A proportion of artillery is usually 
attached to each division, with one or more 
batteries, so that a division can act as a 
small army, complete in itself. Itis a Lieu- 
tenant-General’s command, and each brigade 
is under a Major-General. 

The Staff consists of the Generals and 
their Aides-de-camp, Brigade-Majors, As- 
sistant Adjutant, and Quartermaster-Gener- 
als. 

When civilians read that a division, bri- 
gade, or regiment moved in “ close column,” 
“ open column,” or “column at quarter dis- 
tance,” the term, perhaps, conveys no defin- 
ite idea tothe uninitiated. But if they un- 
derstand that a ‘Close Column” of a regi- 
ment is formed by the companies of which it 
is composed being drawn up in rear or close 
behind each other, so that a solid square can 
be formed in a few seconds, or a line formed 
on any named company by the remaining 
companies deploying on the company indi- 
cated, which company stands fast during the 
movements of the others, the meaning is at 
once obvious. 

A Column at Quarter Distance has an open 
space between the divisions and companies 
of which it is composed of one-fourth of the 
ground occupied by each, so that by closing 
the first and second to the front, and moving 
up the two rear companies, while the re- 
mainder wheel outward by sections, a square, 
four deep, is formed. 

An Open Column is when the companies of 
a regiment are placed behind each other with 
intervening spaces, sufficient to allow each 
company to wheel on its flank or pivot, and 
thus form into line, &c. 

An Echelon Movement is a term applied to 
an oblique line of march, which movement 
is accomplished by wheeling the companies 
a given number of paces, before marching, 
according to the degree of obliquity re- 
quired. 

Guns—a term generally applied to field 
artillery, which mostly consists of six, nine, 
and twelve pounders, with a few howitzers, 
which latter are sonrething between a mor- 
tar and a gun—half brother to the former 
and cousin german to the latter. The how- 
itzer can throw spherical case shot, smali 
shells, &c. 

Shells are hollow cast-iron globes, filled 
with gunpowder, &c., in which a fuse is in- 
serted, so that when it burns down to the 
powder an explosion takes place, and the 
shell bursts, scattering the shattered frag- 
ments in every direction. 

Guns of Position are larger than field guns, 
and are mostly used in places where an ene- 
my occupies a defensive position. Being 
more cumbersome than field guns, they can 
not be moved with the same celerity as the 
smaller cannon, and are therefore not so gen- 
erally used. 

Siege Guns are of heavier metal and lar- 
ger calibre than either field guns or guns of 
position, and consequently throw larger pro- 
jectiles. A ‘ Field-Battery ” generally con- 
sists of six guns with ammunition wagons, 
and the requisite number of horses to draw 
them, and the proper number of officers and 
men to work them. 

A Wing of a regiment implies one half: 
thus every regiment has a rightand left wing. 
The same term may be applied also to an 
army. 

Outlying Picquet, or Picket, is a, small 
body of men, commanded by an officer. Its 
place is in front of an army, to prevent sur- 
prise. Picquets are constantly on the alert, 





and sleep not. This duty generally com- 
mences at sunset, and terminates after full 
daylight. = 

Inlying Picquet is a similar force, which 
remains in the camp, readily: accoutred to 
turn out on the slightest alarm. 

A Covering Party generally consists of 
an Officer and forty or fifty men, who take up 
a position in front of the principal trenches, 
and protect the workmen employed therein 
from molestation. 

Trenches are long narrow excavations, 
some feet in depth, the earth from which is 
thrown up towards the enemy, so as to af- 
ford shelter to the troops who guard them 
during the night against surprise, &c.~ Duty 
in the trenches is always unpleasant, and in 
cold weather particularly so, as the men 
have to remain quiet, or they would bring a 
heavy fire on them, and thus increase the 
danger to which, in trench duty, they are 
more or less exposed. 

Although trench and picquet duties are the 
most arduous that fall to the lot of a soldier, 
yet, in the British army, the officers and 
men so employed, even for months, seldom 
obtain credit or promotion for their service. 
But the French act very differently to their 
troops when engaged insuch dangerous and 
fatiguing duties, for we generally hear that 
General Canrobert has promoted and re- 
warded with the Legion of Honor, many 
brave men for their gallant conduct in the 
trenches. 

Gabions are baskets of a cylindrical form 
filled with earth, and which are placed op- 
posite the enemy’s batteries, as a protection 
to the men when they first break ground, and 
commence to entrench themselves. 

The term Fortress is applied to a fortified 
place on an extensive scale, that of Fort to 
a smaller fortification. 

A Bastion has two or more faces of such 
a form that, when several of them are joined 
together, a complete pentagon is the result. 
It is called the system of “ reciprocal ‘de- 
fense,” as one projecting bastion in the pen- 
tagon defends another. A ditch, either wet 
or dry, adds to the difficulty of approach. 

Lunettes are small works usually raised in 
front of sally-ports, &c., and when filled with 
men, are capable of offering considerable re- 
sistance. 

A Redan isa triangular work, generally 
constructed in front of a more extensive for- 
tification, which it partially protects, and 
renders an attack on it more difficult. 

Embrasures are openings ina work through 
which the guns are pointed. 

Loopholes are small apertures in a work 
through which muskets may be fired. 

Redoubt is a general name for nearly every 
kind of work in field fortification; redoubts 
are sometimes triangular, with flanks ; some- 
times in the form of a star, called a Star 
Fort. Redoubts for the defense of positions 
are in general intended to contain only about 
50 men with three guns; but works in the 
form of irregular polygons are sometimes 
constructed to contain from 1,000 to 1,500 
men, and from twenty to twenty-five pieces 
of artillery, if intended for the protection of 
any place.—Boston Journal. 





Pastr.—Dissolve an ounce of alum in a 
quart of warm water; when cold, add as 
much flour as will make it the consistence of 
cream; then strew into it as much powdered 
rosin as will stand on a shilling, and two 
or three cloves ; boil it to a consistence, stir- 
ring all the time. It will keep for twelve 
months, and when dry, may be softened with 
water. 





The trophies taken during the American 
war are not now exhibited with.the other 
curiosities in the London Tower. 


TO ESCAPE FROM PREMISES ON FIRE. 
—e— 
The Superintendant of the London Fire 
Brigade gives the following judicious direc- 
tions for aiding persons to escape from prem- 
ises on fire: 
1. Be careful to acquaint yourself with the 
best means of exit from the house, both at 
the top and bottom. - 
2. On the first alarm reflect before you act. 
If in bed at the time, wrap yourself in a 
blanket or bed-side carpet; open no more 
doors or windows than are absolutely neces- 
sary, and shut every door after you. 

3. There is ‘always from eight to twelve 
inches of pure air close to the ground ; and if 
you can not walk upright through the smoke, 
drop on your hands and knees, and thus 
make progress. A wetted silk hankerchief, 
a piece of flannel, or a worsted stocking 
drawn over the face, permits breathing, and 
to a great extent excludes the smoke. 

4. If you can neither make your way up- 
wards or downwards, get into a front room ; 
if there is a family, see that they are all col- 
lected here, and keep the door closed as 
much as possible, for remember that smoke 
always follows a draught," and fire always 
rushes after smoke. 

5. On no account throw yourself, or allow 
others to throw themselves, from the win- 
dow. Ifno assistance is at hand, and you 
are in extremity, tie, the sheets together, and 
having fastened one end to some heavy piece 
of furniture, let down the women and chil- 
dren one by one, by tying the end of the 
line of sheets around the waist, and lowering 
them through the window that is over the 
door, rather than through the one that is over 
the area. You can easily let yourself down 
after the helpless are saved. 

If a woman’s clothes should catch fire, let 
her instantly roll herself over and over on 
the .ground, if a man be present, let him 
throw her down and do the like, and then 
wrap her ina rug, coat or the first woolen 
thing that is at hand. 





Two Txousanp Lapies Batuine at One 
Time.—The Cape May correspondent of the 
Baltimore American says: ‘ The beach 
presented a scene to-day (Monday) of the 
most spirited and interesting character. The 
number of bathers exceeded that of any pre- 
ceding day. Between 11 and 1 o’clock there 
could. not have been less than 4,000 in the 
surf, fully one-half, as usual, being ladies 
(all in neat dresses); many of whom can 
swim, and one lady I saw floating on the 
surface of the water, and riding over the 
swelling surf with the greatest ease imagin- 
able. A great number of ladies were unat- 
tended, but were fully as able to take care of 
themselves as the sterner sex. The deco- 
rum of the surf is never violated, and any 
one who would dare to insult or annoy a 
lady while bathing, would find himself sur- 


The American character in this respect, is 
displayed at Cape May to its fullest extent, 
and both on shore and among the breakers, 
the ladies feel a greater freedom. from _for- 
malities of all kinds than they would at 
home.” 


To Preszerve Cern.—First shave the corn 
from the cob with a sharp knife, and then 
pack in a close vessel corn and salt in alter- 
nate layers, until the vessel is full; soak 
well in warm water before cooking, and it 
is just as good as itis in summer. Try it 
all of you who are fond of good eating.—A. 
C. Stepuenson, in Tip. Farmer. . 








A celebrated poet at one time advertised 
that he would supply “lines for any occa- 
sion.” A fisherman sought him shortly after, 
and “ wanted a line strong enough to catch 





@ porpoise.” 


rounded in a moment by a host of avengers. | 
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PHILOSUPHY AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. | lace inserting at the bottom of its dress, 
=e through which its little foot has naturally 


In the different squares of our city, it is 
really distressing sometimes of an afternoon 
to witness the effect produced by nurses 
vieing with each other in decorating their 
poor little infant charges so as to make them 
look genteel. Go toa fashionable watering 
place, and the case is worse ; parents and 
sisters also feel their credit at stake, in pro- 
ducing the best-dressed little responsibilities. 
In the country, properly so called, how dif- 
ferent. The children are allowed to kick off 
shoes and stockings if they please in hot 
weather, and to run about as and where they 
choose. The effect is that they grow up 
robust and strong, with healthy minds in 
healthy bodies. : 

The effect of these city fashions, pushed 
to the extreme they are, upon health, is not 
easily to be estimated. A child, dressed up 
in fine clothes, cannottake proper hearty ex- 
ercise. Its movements.are all watched and 
constrained by the nurses. It never stirs 
without the fear of being scolded by some 
one for disarranging its curls orsoiling its 
clean dress. How miserable all this con- 
straint upon its freedom. Those ringlets so 
carefully arranged, what a source of misery 
and often sickness. Long hair will absorb as 
much of achild’s strength in aseason as would 
give it aninch of growth. Now it tickles 
the neck, now it increases the warmth, and 
now it is wet and gives the child a perpetu- 
al cold and sore throat. This fine dressing 
must be a source of countless irritations. 
The nurse acquires the habit of perpetually 
snapping, interfering, watching and check- 
ing all the free notions of childhood, and the 
little one learns to believe that to sit still, 
and take these lectures meekly is the very 
essence of being a good child. Its spirit is 
broken in, and it becomes a docile suppliant, 
instead of afree, bold, and vigorous child. 
No wonder its cheek is pale, and the doctor 
is constantly needed, or that it grows up 
nervous, irritable and peevish. 

The direct cost of all this is no trifle. It 
may gratify a parent’s taste for the moment, 
gratify that kind of affection which loves to 
bestow costly tokens of regard, however 
useless or injurious, but where is the prudent 
mother that would not better show her kind- 
ness by creating a little fund, and saving all 
these superfluous expenses for its use at a 
future day? The extra cost of this curling, 
making and washing fine dresses of two such 
little ones, is not less than equal to the time 
of a maid servant, or $250 beyond what is 
requisite in attention for their best health 
and greatest comfort. There are telegraph 
stocks in the city where every $250 thus 
saved would increase in eight years to $625. 
The habits of infancy form the taste of youth, 
and the passion for finery is easily cherished. 
But what man of moderate means can 
afford to marry one of these young lilies of 
the valley, who toil not, neither do they spin, 
while arrayed more gorgeously than Solomon 
in all his glory ? 

Life itself is often put in jeopardy by all 
this. A thin, fine dress has given many a child 
the croup ; a low bare neck has enlarged 
the tonsils, and contracted the chest of 
many a pretty little one. We ourselves have 
very lively recollections of chilled and ach- 
ing feet, chilblains and innumerable other 
evils, through the thin, pretty, but tight shoes 
into which the feet of our childhood were 
crammed even in winter on a Sunday, that 
we might appear respectable at church. 

A little child just beginning to walk climbs 
up to the top of a pair of stairs, step by step 

ne. Its feet get entangled in its dress, it 
pears bent lone dows to the bottom, and its 
rain is inj or life;.or it dies, and the 
father the hopes and toils of alife frus- 
trated. What has caused it? Some feeble 





caught, torn the lace and tripped it up. 
Would that father but take a penknife and 
cutaway the whole of such dangerous finery, 
it would be no small kindness to the child, 
nurses to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Srrap-Book, 


“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 

















THE LITTLE FROCK AND SHOES. 


—-oe— 


BY BENJ. R. MITCHEL. 
et 
A little frock but slightly worn, 
Of blue and white de laine, 
With edging round the neck and sleeves, 
Lay folded neat and plain ; 
Beside a little pair of shoes, 
With here and there a flaw, 
Lay half concealed among the things 
In mother’s bureau draw. 


Summer had passed away from earth 
With all her sweetest ties, 

The birds had left their Summer haunts 
For more congenial skies ; 

The twilight breezes sweetly played 
Among the dews of even— 

An angel left his home on high, 
To gather flowers for heaven! 


The angel near and nearer came, 
Where sister sick did lie ; 

Then gently fann’d her faded cheek, 
And pointed to the sky ! 

The morning shone upon the bed, 
The Autumn wind blew free, 

The angel moved its silvery wings 
And whisper’d, ‘‘ come with me.” 


We gather’d round her dying bed, 
With hearts to weep and pray, 
And many were the tears we shed, 
When sister went away! 

“No bitter tears had she to weep,” 
No sin to be forgiven, 

But closed her little eyes in sleep, 
To open them in heaven ! 


We laid her in the earth’s green breast, 
Down by the village green 

Where gently weeps the dewy grass, 
And Summer flowers are seen ; 

And often, when dear mother goes 
To get her things to use, 

I see her drop a silent tear 
On sisters frock and shoes. 





ANECDOTE OF HOGARTH. 

A few months before this ingenious artist 
was seized with the malady which deprived 
society of one of the most distinguished or- 
naments, he proposed to his matchless pen- 
cil the work he has entitled a “Tail Piece” 
—the first ideafof which is said to have been 
started in company, while the convivial glass 
was circulating round his own table. 

“My next undertaking,” said Hogarth, 
“shall be the End of all Things.” 

“ If that is the case,” replied one of his 
friends, “your business will be finished, for 
there will be an end of the painter.” 

“That will be so, answered Hogarth, sigh- 
ing heavily, “and therefore the sooner my 
work is done the better.” 

Accordingly, he began the next day, and 
continued his design with a diligence that 
seemed to indicate an apprehension (as the 
report goes) he should not live until he com- 
pleted it. This, however, as he did in the 
most ingenous manner, by grouping every- 
thing which could denote the end of all 
things—a broken bottle—an old broom worn 
to the stump—the butt end of an old firelock 
—a cracked bell—a bow unstrung—a crown 
tumbled in pieces—tower in ruins—the sign- 
post of atavern, called the World’s End, 





tumbling—the moon in her wane—the map 
of the globe burning—a gibbet falling, the 
body gone, and the chains which held it 
dropping down--Pheebus and his horses being 
dead in the clouds—a vessel wrecked—Time 
with his hour glass and scythe broken, a 
tobacco pipe in his mouth, the last whiff of 
smoke going out—a playbook open, with 
“exunt omnes” stamped inthe corner—an 
empty purse—and a statue of bankruptcy 
taken out against Nature. 

“‘ So far so good,” cried Hogarth, “noth- 
ing remains but this”—taking his pencil in 
a sort of prophetic fury, and dashing off the 
similitude of a painter’s pallet broken—‘Fin- 
is!” exclaimed Hogarth, “ the deed is done 
—all is over.” 

It is a very remarkable and well known 
fact, that he never again took the pallet in 
his hand. It is a circumstance Jess known 
perhaps, that he died in about a year after 


he had finished this extraordinary tail-piece , 





“ You Foreot Mz.”—A good joke is told 
at the expense of one of our church-going 
citizens, who is the father of an interesting 
family of children, and among them a bright- 
eyed boy numbering four or five summers, 
the pet of the family, and unanimously voted 
the drollest little mischief alive. On Satur- 
day night he had been bribed to keep peace 
and retire to bed an hour earlier than usual, 
with the promise that on the morrow he 
might go with the family to church. On 
Sunday morning it was found inconvenient 
to put the youngster through the regular 
course of washing and dressing necessary 
for his proper appearance at the sanctuary, 
and the family slipped off without him. 
They had not, however, more than got com- 
fortably seated in their pew, whenin walked 
the youngster with nothing on but a night- 
wrapper andaclothcap. ‘ You forgot me,” 
said he in a tone lound enough to be heared 
all over the church. The “ feelings” of the 
parents can be more easily imagined than 
described.—Layfayette Journal. 





The Plymouth Rock announces a great 
medical discovery, entitled ‘“‘ Syrup of Bat’s 
Wing and Quintessence of Wharf Rat.” Its 
effect onthe system is thus described : ‘‘ The 
‘ Bat’s Wing’ flies into the brain, kicks up a 
row with the ill of the head, driving them out 
at the ears, while the ‘ Wharf Rat’ dives into 
the stomach, and froni thence makes dili- 
gent inquiry into disease through the whole 
thirty feet of hose pipe whichis coiled up in 
the human system.” The discoverer mod- 
estly alludes to his philan‘hropy in the 
following strain: ‘* In bringing out these 
medicines, I do it solely and entirely for the 
benefit of diseased humanity and sympathy 
for a sick universe; and I utterly detest 
money or reward of any kind above actual 
cost price, and as bats are not to be had in 
winter, and wharf rats only live in seaport 
places, the raw materials are scarce and 
high; but Iam nevertheless determined to 
put the articles as low as one dollar per bar- 
rel, which is warranted to cure a moderate 
sized disease, or you can return the empty 
cask.” 





Is Your Name Hveeins ?—A little fellow 
was carrying home a coat from a tailor’s in 
Boston the other evening, when a man stop- 
ped him, and claimed the parcel as his. He 
attempted to take it by force, but the boy 
held on, and finally asked, “Is your name 
Huggins?” “ Yes, that’s my name,” said 
he, “and that’s my coat.” “If your name 
is Huggins,” said the lad, “the coat is not 
yours, for it belongs to Mr. Ordway.” The 
scamp immediately left him. 





Mirthfulness will save physic. 





Pohl 
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A Bir or Apvice.—Have you enemies! 
Go straight on and don’t mind them. If they 


get in your way, walk round them, regardless; 


of their spite. A man that has no enemies 
is seldom good for anything—he is made of 
that kind of material which is so easily 
worked that every one has a handin it. A 
sterling character—one who thinks for him- 


self, and speaks what he thinks, is always 
sure to have enemies. They are as ne- 
cessary to him as fresh air; they keep him 
alive and active. A celebrated character, 
who was surrounded by enemies, used to re- 
mark: ‘ They are sparks which if you do 
not blow will go out themselves.’ Let this 
be your feeling, while endeavoring to live 
down the scandal of those who are bitter 
against you. If you stop to dispute, you do 
but as they desire, and open the way for 
more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk— 
there will be a reaction, if you preform bu 
your duty, and hundreds who were once 
alienated from you, will flock to you and 
acknowledge their error. . 


Yesterday morning at 4 o’clock P. M., a 
small man named Jones, or Brown, or Smith, 
with a heel in the hole of his trowsers, com- 
mitted arsenic by swallowing a dose of sui- 
cide. The yerdict of the inquest returned a 
jury that the deceased came to the facts in 
accordance with his death. He leaves a 
child and six small wives to lament the end 
of his untimely loss. In death we are in the 
midst of life.—Springfield Republican. 
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REMARKS. 
wettigecks 
New-York, Wednesday, August 15. 

Compared with one week ago, the poorest 
grade of flour is 12+ cents lower ; the me- 
dium unchanged, while the higher grades 
have advanced 12}a25c. per bbl. With an 
admixture of a small amount of grown ker- 
nels in much of the wheat heretofore pro- 
ducing the “ Extra Genesee flour,” we shall 
not look for an immediate large decline in 
this brand. Indeed there is so large a class 
of persons who are accustomed to this spe- 
cific brand, and who being able, will have it 
at any price. With the fact that there is 
not likely to be a large supply of this, it will 
undoubtedly rule disproportionately high 
through the year. We say disproportion- 
ately high, since, for the purposes of muscle 
or strength-supplying food, the darker quali- 
ties are even superior to the whiter. The 
whiter flour is, the less gluten it contains, and 
the nearer it approaches to pure starch, 
which is not the best food for laborers, the 
less valuable it is, however appropriate it may 
be for confectionary, dessert puddings, or for 
weak stomachs. 

The wheat harvest is now about over. 
Since the Ist of this month, the weather over 
the whole country has averaged as favorable 
asin ordinary years, Any excess of injury 
from rain this year over common years was 
done prior to August Ist. The amount of 
that injury we estimated last week as “not 
exceeding one-tenth, probably not one-twen- 
tieth,” Another week’s reports fully con- 
firm this estimate; indeed we doubt very 
much whether the loss upon'the entire wheat 
crop has come any where near to one-twen- 





tieth ; for in making up this estimate’ we 
must only reckon that lost by rotting, or 
beating downso that it could not be gathered. 
The great bulk of sprouted wheat, though les 
sened in market value, is not lost for consump- 
tion. This view will bear out our estimate of 
the actual total loss. No one but the most in- 
veterate croaker or interested speculator 
will hesitate to admit that the wheat crop of 
1855 is considerably above an average yield. 
How far this excess will be counterbalanced 
by the European demand, by the short sup- 
ply of old stocks, and by the abundance of 
money, it is impossible now to predict, but 
the stronger probability is, that in connection 
with the great yield of corn and other crops, 
the average price of flour for the coming 
year will.be much below the present. The 
current price of flour in New-York furnishes 
no criterion for judging of the future, as a 
moment’s consideration willshow. Theun- 
certainty as to the future, and the high prices 
prevailing, would have effectually prevented 
speculators from laying in their usual stock 
of old flour, even had such a stock been 
available at the west. This market then 
was very bare, and it has been impossible, as 
yet, to bring forward new flour fast enough 
to make up this deficiency and meet the cur- 
rent demands for consumption. Indeed there 
is not yet enough new flour for present con- 
sumption ; hence the continued high prices. 
And this is likely to continue for a few weeks 
yet, since there is much hay to be gathered, 
the summer grains are ripening, and putting 
in the next crop of wheat will soon require 
the whole farm force, so that really farmers 
can not stop to get wheat to market ; and if 
they could, it will take some time to get 
much wheat threshed, floured, and brought 
to tide-water, through the ordinary cheap 
butslow channels. Again, the uncertainity, 
the freedom from debt, and the unwilling- 
ness to take a lower price than has prevailed 
heretofore, will make wheat raisers loth to 
sell their wheat. They reason thus, ‘“‘ wheat 
has been $2 50 per bushel, it may be again, 
and I will run thefrisk and wait.” There is 
danger that something like the following 
will be the result. Every body will hold 
back their wheat, and high prices will ne- 
cessarily continue, since enough must be had 
for consumption ; and navigation will per- 
haps close with three-fourths of the surplus 
wheat locked up in western barns and gran- 
aries. But when spring comes, a large 
amount of wheat must be sold, and the rush 
to the market will sink the prices far below 
what they would have been had the wheat 
come regularly into the market. 

It may be that a general conviction of the 
large yield now certain, and the large corn 
crop, which will enter largely into consump- 
tion, will force itself upon the owners of 
wheat ; andthat, for a few weeks previoys to 
the close of navigation, there will be a large 
influx of grain. Ifthis takes place it will 
in part, and only in part, counteract the evil 
of excessively low prices in the spring. 

It is then a matter of grave consider- 
ation with farmers, whether it is not their 
true interest to secure the present price for 


into market while the current prices con- 

tinue. We will not take the responsibility 
of advising such a course, but we have given 

above some of the considerations which look 

strongly in that direction. Every one must 
judge for himself. The question is not 

whether the wheat crop, as large as it un- 

doubtedly is, would not, if brought into mar- 

ket regularly, command remunerative prices, 

The probable European demand, the com- 
plete exhaustion of the country of old wheat, 

and the abundance of money, would secure 
this; but a small supply and high prices for 

a season, to be followed by an over supply 
and very low prices, is what is much to be 
feared. Such a state of things will benefit 

no one but the speculators ; the consumers. 
will be compelled to pay high prices for a 
time which will be counterbalanced by suc- 
ceeding low prices, while the producer will 
be the real sufferer. 

The Corn crop promises to exceed by far 
all former crops. At the South the crop is 
safe, in the Middle States nearly so, while 
at the North, though some reports of “ late- 
ness,” “ backwardness,” &c., come in almost 
every day, such reports end with, “‘it is 
coming forward finely.” The*price is about 
the same as last week, which is about 25c. 
less per bushel than a few weeks since. 

Oats are unchanged. 

Cotton is about the same, say + to tc. ad- 
vance. 

The Weather has generally been moder- 
ately warm, with one or two unimportant 
showers of brief duration. Every thing is 
growing with the greatest luxuriance. The — 
second crop of grass will exceed the entire 
growth of last year if this weather con- 


tinues. 
ee 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


Reported Exclusively for the American Agriculturist. 





TuEspay, Aug. 14, 1855. 

The prices given wn our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles, 

The disposition to a decline in prices still 
continues. In market language, “ Stuff is growing plen- 
tier.” With the exception of Apples, we quote all the 
principal vegetables that are in season at a little lower 
rates. \ 

Common Potatoes are bringing only 44c. P basket. 
We noticed, on a visit to Flat Lands last week, that the 
vines are generally dead on this portion of Long Islandt 
and that farmers are digging them, but hear no complain, 
yet of rot in the market. 

Tomatoes are down to 50c., although this week in their 
prime. The marketmen say they never were better, and 
they do look luscious ‘enough. 

For some time past reports of an immense growth of 
peaches have been widely circulated. It has been pre- 
dicted that they would be so plentiful and cheap that it 
would not pay to bring them to maket. We learn that 
several farmers living a little remote from market have 
not even supplied themselves with baskets. But present 
indications are that these reports have been premature. 
The wet and hot weather has produced an unfavorable 
effect ; and from many parts of New-Jersey we hear that 
from one-fourth to one-half of the crop has come to.ma- 
turity too early, and fallen off. Considerable quantities 
of these have been gathered and sent to this market, but 
have not met with a ready sale, owing to their poor quali- 
ty. Wehave had a limited supply of small Delaware 
peaches, and these commanding from 75c. to $1 50a bush- 
elat wholesale. Yesterday there was not enough in 
market to meet the demands of street corner peddlers, 
Good peaches will, without doubt, find ready sale at good — 
prices during the whole season. ~ % 

Of Pears, the small, green, hard ones are worth almost 
nothing, while the ripe Bells are called for at full prices. 








as much of their grain as it is possible to get 
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Apples are in good demand at slightly increased rates. 
Melons from New-Jersey have begun to come in during 

the past week, and bring, as all early produce does, very 
remunerative prices—$20 to $30 Y 100. Muskmelons are 
here, too, for the first, bringing from $2 50 to $3 50 per 
barrel 


Butter is quoted at the same price. Cheese has declined 
a cent or two # ib. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long Island Whites.... P basket $—-44@ 50 
Do. do. Mercers.,..........-- do. 50@ 56 
New-Jersey, Dyckman’s ......... P bbl. 1 31@1 37 

Do. 2 eee tee .do. 1 12@1 18 
Do Mercers..........-..+ do. 15@ — 

inten 8255. 5. ao se stick cn se satan cae #P bbl. 2 25@2 50 

DR gn ewok es P10 6-@ — 

Cee BONE 5 ones snc bonssesscceheneses do. 5@ — 

(ENG by REpaiaT One reneee 8 P 100 150@4 — 

Reig si 0 3 55:50 0's bs skin's 0 shen 59 AO 7@ — 

Squashes—White............--+-++0++ Pbas. WB@ — 
on 5 tn teen anil ne el do 37@ — 

BIMCKDSrries 25.2.2 5. coc c es ede cees ® bush. 2 50@3 — 

Whortleberries ...........+-+s0eee0-- do 350@ — 

NOES. 2 Fekete doi 00% «cs 9qeys “ 50@ — 

Apples, Sour ...............55- weawee # bbl. $2,25@2 75 
We ION AES ER TRS do 3 —@3 50 
PIE OE SI CLT EE 9 ins 1 50@1 75 

i snake nt connd cesanete Pbask. 18@1 50 

RG ee eee do 3—@3 25 

Dn ee #100 10 @12— 

Butter—new....... 0... .--eeeecrieeeces #P hb. 18@22c. 
Orange County..........---.++++ do.  23@25c. 

BS ei eae a os Peo do 6@9c 

Mite Be is. ches ated # doz. —@l6c 

— 
NEW-YORE CATTLE MAREET. 


Reported Expressly for the American Agriculturist. 





Wepnespay August 15, 1855. 


Prices are nominally the same to-day, 
though the sales are somewhat brisker. The market is 
abundantly supplied with poor stock, though good cattle 
are not quite so plenty as last week ; so that the range of 
prices to-day is wider than last quotations. The weather 
is fine, and the yards are more than commonly empty at 
12 M. The total supply is a little greater than last 
week. 

The following are about the highest-and lowest prices: 


POPE NUE 2. chao wie ceesvoccacssccsbense 10}@l1lc. 
Good retailing quality.........-....+++ sss 9}3@10c. 
Inferior do. oe en eee, eee 8@9c 
ee aa Re Patent ate each et ches 44@7c. 
Swine, alive, ........... RS Sire es cacea deere 6}@7ic. 
Cows and Calves—Extra..............++ $65@$75. 
Ry eee ees $50@65 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLErTon, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 
RSs 5 oS 04% osadRe 1964 | — 
The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows: 








Sheep and Lambs............0se00+ ssseecees 7442 
eeves..... pois te hs bebe sc 560s bos eed E bas 
a Pe eet er eee 
Cows and Calves.... ............. 
The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 
208 Boot Cattle tii. ius. fo. oie ie 8@10ic. 
~+- Cows and Calves................++- $25@$60 
64,21 Sheep and Lambs..... ............. 2$@$5t. 
— Veals......... ier i oe, ER LPS 6@7c. 
PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., §¢; 


Ashes— 
Pot, 16 Sort; 1058.°.. ... 2.2.2, 100 bh. — —@ 6 25 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1855............. is BEA 6 32@— — 
American, Gray and White............. — 45 @—50 
x— 
American Vellow.......... ........05.. — 26@— 27} 
Live RR ee a ® chaldron— — @ 8 50 
MN ies fut le LGR. 6 daw ttc Ceedeees —- — @— — 
NS Siic2 Sass aside itv eetewse 5 75 @ 6 — 
MNET 55085 SL dag «ost ostb iver eed @a— — 
Anthracitejs. 6. i.065 0.0... P 2,000 bh. 5 50 @— — 
EMME din ase cue c cons B® yard.— 1243@— — 
R Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Texas 
Ordinary...... 9% QF 9 9% 
Middling...... 11% 11¢ 114 112 
Middling Fair. 12 12 123 12% 
ae 12} 12} 13 13} 
epee peli Pb.— 8@— 9 
Flour and Meal— 
State, common brands........-...--.-... 812 @— — 
OS EE @— — 
State, favorite brands.........+..++-+++ 83 @— — 
¢ ee Rn ace oa ce sate 
Michigan, racy trends... .......... 6 @— — 
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Ohio, common to good brands...........— — @ 8 50! 
Ohio, fancy brands...........+seeee- e000 — @ 8 75 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do... 8 75 @10 —! 
Genesee, fancy brands. 5ae% -. 850 @ 











Genesee, extra brands. . a .. 10 50 @12 — 
CONGO occas’ o535.0hces5.> eedecey oe :. 837 @ 9 75% 
og, AES RRS 8 ee 925 @ 975 
eT eae P| eee Pty s Pee Tey 925 @ 9 75 
rset RRR RE Re 925 @9 75 
Richmond Country...............-00005 ——@9 50 
Aleman R ia Fs Si s6s in FST Tab Ain gd 60 Se — — @,9 50 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........- ..... —— @ 950" 
a pl OR CREO SS OD A 6 25 @— —{[ 
Corn Meal, Jersey.........-...+00+ 22+ 450 @— —_ 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 5 — @— —; 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ ® punch.— — @215 
sain— 
Wheat, White Genesee......... P bush.—_ —-@ — 
Wheat, do. Canada, .................4-. ——@2— 
Wheat, Southern, ROE TTI 19 @2— 
Wheat, Ohio, White..................45. 212 @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White................ 212@215 
Rye, Northern............ Daice 9:0 4 Nee bE 1 28 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow.................-- —— @— 93 
Corn, Round White..............--s.00 —— @1 08 
Corn, Southern White.................. ——@110 
Corn, Southern Yellow..............+055 — — @— 92 
Corn, Southern Mixed...............++ — — @— 90 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. —— @— 88 
Corn, Western Yellow...........-..++5 —— @— — 
I tien os ciate oR atins on p.50.cmn dee manana 1 06 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal...........-s0.-... —53 @— — 
Oats, New-Jersey 
oe ERS eee — 56 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. ® bush. 275 @— — 
Hay ee 
orth River, in bales..:......... iba Ges —— @12% 
lasses— 
ew-Orleans...... ........000005- P gall.— 32 @— 35 
i PCG EE pide Th hw ocateals eh seawhoe — 30 @— 35 
NE i 5 on ocsnigs inte +9 9.09 0:6 — 28 @— 31 
J ESRI SRN ESET irr Sere —27 @— 29 
sunmanar _antpPtna eei- — — @—27 
Beef, Mess, Country, .........-.. # bbl. 1050 @13 — 
A ~...10 —- @— — 
Beal, PCC R GRA s iso 5 oe vic ovedenmensons 16 25 @17 — 
Beef, Prime, Country, ................. ——@9%5 
Beef, Prime, City......... Fob ieee Bie 3S —— @il — 
Beef, Prime Mess................. P tce.21 — @25 — 
I NES oo a5s wccadi's 6055 00 chee obs 16 12 @— — 
es ean ink on wweln susan ones ate 20 — @— — 
sy Se le er Pree 17 50 @— — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b.— 10 @ll — 
“Sie te ——@— 9 
Bhowiders,; PICKIOG ood. fies ew dveves —-— @— tH 
Rice— 
Urauinary to fair......-.-~....++- P 100 5 25 @ 5 50 
ORG PINNED is. onbick 50588 Sc 550 ESE 5 874@ 6 25 
Sager 
PR Sree clot ca was chs ocesveve pea #P b.— 7 @—— 
0 a OEE SE Ey eer rye — 6@— 7 
SE I, 65k: 002 se 0%) ap ennne — 6@— 7 
NE hs oh 546 oedchc, 0 ncd scbboee — 6@— 7 
Havana, White..........., rb tice Seay ae —~ 7@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow. - 6@— 7% 
Tallow— ‘ 
American, Prime...... .....0 0, 00+: P b.— 1H@— — 
Wool— 
American, Saxony Fleece..?..... ... 8 b.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, + and ? Merino... ............ — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino.......... — 25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country........-...... — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country........--- OM —23 @—%5 
a 
Advertisements. 
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TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
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GOOD FARM FOR SALE VERY 

CHEAP.—A good Farm of 104 acres, situated in the town 
of Liberty, Sullivan County, N. Y., can be bought for $3,000—a 
part of which may remain on mortgage. There is a good, new 
FARM-HOUSE, which cost more than half the price asked for 
the whole, There is also a good Barn, Out-buildings, &c. For 
further particulars apply to JAMES HORTON, 

101—4n1221 Liberty Falls, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


QUPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— 
The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the 
get of his celebrated imported Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, 
like him, were winners at the Royal Ag. Society Show in Eng- 
land, and also from ewes selected from the flock of JONAS 
WEBB, Esq., expressly to be bred to 112. 

He would also sell a few imported Ewes. 

SAMUEL THORNE, 
“Thornédale,’”’ Washington Hollow, 
100tfn1219 Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


HE FARMERS’ BEST FRIEND—Is a 

box of REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE—the very 
best ointment to have in your family in case of accidents. 
Burns, cuts, wounds, of every description, are healed and 
completely cured. It relieves pais and allays inflamma- 
tion at once. For felons it is the best article ever used. 
This excellent SALVE has been sold in Boston for the 
last 30 years, and it is well known to be a good article. 
Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists in the United 
States, and at most of ie. coun stores. 


ING & CO., Proprietors, 
84,8,93,7,102,6n1189) 








No. 8 State-st., Boston, 








To FARMERS AND ALL OTHERS 


interested in 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, &C. 


Will be published, in October, 1855, 

THE YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE; 
OR, : 

THE ANNUAL OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 
AND DISCOVERY FOR 1855. 

Exhibiting the most important discoveries 


and improvements in 
Agricultural Mechanics. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Botany. 
Agricultural and Economic Geology. 
Agricultural Zoology. Metereology, etc. 
Together with 
Statistics of American Growth and Production, 
A List of Recent Agricultural Publications, 
Agricultural Patents, with Notes by 
the Editor, on the Progress of 
American and Foreign 
Agriculture, 
for the Year 1855. 
BY DAVID A. WELLS, A. M., 
Member of the Boston Society of Natural History, formerly 
Chemist to the Ohio State Board of Agriculture; Editor of 
the Annual of Scientific Discovery, Familiar Science, &c. 





It is evident that a publication of this charac- 
ter, giving a complete an1 condensed view of the Progress of 
every Department of Agricultural Seience, free from technical 
and unnecessari y scientific descriptions, and systematicully 
arranged so as topresent at one view all recent Agricultural 
Facts, Disc s, Theories and Applications, must be a most 
acceptable volu e to every one interested in the Cultivation of 
. 1cSoil, or the Diff on of Useful Knowledge. 

THE “ YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE” 
will be published in a handsome octavo volume, comprising up- 
wards of 300 pages, and will contain an elegant Steel Portrait of 
a Distinguished Agriculturist, together with Fine Illustrations 
of new Agricultural Machines, Stock, Fruit, &c,, together with 
a series of 

BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ENGRAVINGS. 

Although the publication of this work will be attended with 
heavy expenses, it will be issued at the low price of $1 50, 
thereby enabling every FARMER and PLANTER to possess 
a copy. 

On receipt of the published price it will be sent free per mail, 
to any part of the United States. As the sale will be very large, 
all orders should be sent in immediately. 

A liberal deduction to Clubs, 

Address, CHILDS & PETERSON, 
124 Arch-st., Philadelphia. 

Cs" AGENTS wanted to sell the above valuable wv ork 

101n1220 


ENTS! FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, MILITARY COMPANIES, 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

The Subscriber keeps on hand a large assortment_of Tents of 
every description, suitable for Agricultural Fairs, Military En- 
campments, Camp Meetings, Conferences, Political Gatherings, 
Exhibitions, &c., &c., which he will rent on liberal terms. 

He has a large number of Camp Meeting and Military Tents 
of the following sizes :—24 feet by 30; 16 by 24; 12 by 17; 9by 12. 

Also, for Conferences, Agricultural Societies, &c.:—~80 feet di- 
ameter; 70 feet do.; 60 feet do.; 50 feet do.; and 80 feet by 110 
60 by 90 ; 50 by 80. - 

These tents are of hisown manufacture, of the very best ma- 
terial, and are every way desirable. When parties renting Tents 
desire it, a competent person will be sent to erect and take 
charge of them. 

He has furnished Tents to the Aarionitare Societies of New- 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Canada. and to many other prominent Agricultural and other 
Associations, and can therefore with confidence refer those who 
are about purchasing or renting Tents, to any of the officers of 
these Associations as to the character of his work and fairness of 
his dealings. 


TENTS AND FLAGS OF EVRY DESCRIPTION, MADE 
TO ORDER. 


. He has on hand the largest assortment of Tents on the Con- 
tinent, sufficient to accommodate seventy thousand persons, and 
can fill orders for any number of Tents, on short notice. All 
orders by Mail will meet prompt attention. 

February, 1855. E. C. WILLIAMS. 
79,84,8,93,7,102,5n1182 


Rochester, N. Y. 
IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 ana 19: Water-st. 











PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

Tue best Forge in market for 
Blacksmiths’ work, Boiler makers 
Mining,Quarrying, Shipping, plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmith, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. 

Also, an Lngrores PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE for Jew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemis's, &c. 
> Both of these are constructed 

with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
oul. doors, and for perfect safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
used indoors. 
for Shippping. 
ita on tieennaath one with particulars and 

rices will be forwarded upon application. 
, FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st,, New-York. 
85—136n1190e0w 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 
subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments: 
RAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 
for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


QCYTHES of all the best brands. 
GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 


heads and teeth. 


LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
. improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS : 
EMERY’S one =f two-horse chain power. 
0 





ALLEN’ oO. 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do. for one to four os 
WARREN’S. do. do. o. 

TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 


OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 
ALLEN’S Mowing Machine 
ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 
Sean Mowing Mac 
USSEY’S Reaping do. 
MeCORMICK’ Sdo. do. 
ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 


HRESHERS— 

Adj E'S No. 1 x 2 undershot. 
No 3 and 4 overshot. 

EMERY’S parte a 

EDDY’S undershot. 


RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 


sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
— Makes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 


PortaBLe CIDER MILLS, for grind- 
ing and pressing apples, roots, & = | by hand or horse power 


—a! er convenient, economical labor-saving machine. 
HAkvestine TOOLS of every descrip- 


Price, $ 
tion 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

peg combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


LOWS—A large variet ty of patterns, 
ae Teck. are the most approved & Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self- Sharpener, "Re. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at m: bern rer Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTA ,» FARM, or GARDEN. In addi 
ion to the foregoins, I a ouldalt attention to the following, 


other: 
VEGETABLE C CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for coveding and boiling food for stock. 
OKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
EEE PUGCURS, ox YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Pic Shovels, 
Spades, Woostueeréwic Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers. Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, arden E Engines 
Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Fiel: Rollers, Mow- 
ing muange C ing Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith n Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
* Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
e 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Gove Gins, 
anes, Machines, — n Gear. 
3? nd Mi “ rk: ‘Belting for Mac Wir ag 
anure Fo a “ 
$23 Aa and 191 Water. 





YRESHIRE BULL.—FOR SALE, A 
Thoroughbred Ayreshire BULL, 2 years and 4 mos. 
old. Bred by Wm. Watson, yen of Westchester, Price 





$250. Apply to IAM REDMOND, 
96--100n1213 No. 30 Pine-st., New-York. 
AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 


Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
83-108n1189 No, 54 Wall-st., New-York 





EAGLE FAN MILL. 





(PE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 


The superiority of this Fan consists 

First—In cleanmg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss ofthe small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
perfect grains are separuted from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the. balance in a good marketable condition, so that the 
anne need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 


wth, 
erPhird Smaller geet such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaned in the most a manner. 
Fourth—Fans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
_— ee second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 


A ritth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


The Allen Patent Mower Triumphant. 
MANY are now inquiring, “ What Mower 


shallI buy ?’”’ That question has been satisfactorily an- 
swered during the past fortnight. 

Atatrial at Bedford, Westchester County, in heavy, wet 
clover, and on rough, stony ground, the ALLEN MOWER 
performed better than any other in competition, being the only 
one which cut a smooth, even swath and spread it well; and it 
came out ofthe field unscathed, while others were badly broken 
or seriously injured. It has since been repeatedly tried in New- 
Jersey, on Long-Island, ang other places, and worked admira- 
bly, whether in short, thin, fine grass, or in tall, thick an@ 
badly-lodged grass or clover. It also works well on a side hill, 
and on salt meadows. 

The draft of this Mower is uncommonly light. It is simple 
in construction, very strong, and not liable to get out of order, 
and when so, easily and clieaply repaired. 

It is the only Mower perfectly safe to the driver, the gearing 
being all covered; and he sits so firm in his seat, it is almost 
impossible to throw him out. In fact, this machine is better 
fitted for all kinds of work than any Mower yet manufactured. 

The following letter from one of the best known and largest 
farmers in New-Jersey, will testify to its merits : 

JAMESBURG, N. J., June 22, 1855. 
MR. R. L, ALLEN, New-York: 

Sir—I made a trial yesterday with the new Mowing Machine 
I purchased of you, and do not hesitate to say that the improved 
[ALLEN] machine is the best I ever saw worked with—and I 
have seen a goodly number. I have afield of very heavy grass, 
and it had fallen down and lodged so I could not cut it with the 
old machine; and the grass was very wet, having rained nearly 
all day previous to my giving it a trial. I expected to see it 
choke up, but to my great surprise it choked up but very little, 
and that was owing to mismanagement. To be plain, Sir, I feel 
it my duty to inform you that the improved Mower works beau- 
tifully, and I am satisfied works nearly one-third lighter for the 
team than the Mower I used last year, and that was called one 
of the best in the market. JAMES BUCKELEW. 


HE ATTENTION OF FARMERS is 

requested to a new FERTILIZER, prepared from the 
night soil collected from the sinks and privies of New-York 
city, by the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ae 
manufactured without —. adulteration whatever, into a 








erful manure—something like mano, but less caustic an lend 
exhausting to the soil. Itis call 
TAF E U, 


from the Chinese word signifying prepared night soil, and is the 
sais article of the kind ever manufactured in this country. It 

s warranted to be 95 per cent pure night soil; and from its 
ones of transportation and application, and the small quantity 
ote to produce the same result as heavier manures, it is 
the CHEAPEST MANURE ever offered for sale. For grass in 
the fall, for winter grain, or for garden vegetables, it has no 


equal. 
“From 300 to 600 Ibs. a fate acre is all the dressing required for 
the poorest soils. air Fray in competition with other ma- 
nures is res ctfally Packed in barrels of 240lbs., or bags 
of 125 lbs. Price $ on per he or 1% cts. perlb., delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessels or — inthe city of New-York. 

For further epericales 's addr 

THE LODI bomen UFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., N ew-York. 

P. §.—The L. M. Co. continue to kee c hand and for sale a 
large quantity of their celebrated P R »,an article 
which has stood the test of 16 years in Pine market, with a large 
yearly increase in the demand. Price $1.50 per bbl. for any 
quantity ever 7 bbls. 99—121n1152 


A G 8.— 
NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 
Slip,) New-York, 

Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep for sale, every 
description and quality of GRAIN, FEED. FLOUR, SALT, 
GUANO, COFFEE, SPICE, HAM, and GUNNY BAGS. 

Their facilities enable them to offer at lower stad than any 
other establishment in the city. 

Particular attention paid to PRINTING and MAKING flour 
and salt SACKS, 

Ge” We can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20,000 BAGS per 
day. 97-—-109n1214 
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RRHODE-ISLAND HORSE AND CAT- 
TLE EXHIBITION. 
THE RHODE-ISLAND SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 
Will hold an Exhibition of 
HORSES AND CATTLE, 
AT THE 
WASHINGTON TROTTING PARK, 


PROVIDENCE, 


To commence on TUESDAY, September 11th, and to continue 
through the week. 


The premium list amounts to FOUR 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. Competition is open to all States 
and the British Provinces. Judges will be appointed from other 
States as far as practicable. The Exhibition of Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, and Poultry, and the Plowing and Drawing Matches, 
will take place on Tuesday, and an Auction Sale will be held. 
EIGHT HUNDRED DOLLARS are offered in premiums. 
An Address will be delivered before the Society in the evening. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the several classes of Horses will be exhibited, and on thé after- 
noon of each day there will be a grand trial of speed of Trotting 
Horses. On Taturday the Premium Horses will be exhibited, 
and an Auction Sale will be held. THIRTY-TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS are offered in premiums on Herses. 

In order to prevent the confusion which must necessarily arise 
from the entrance of too large a number of Trotting Horses, an 
entrance-fee of $20 will be charged on those competing for $200 
premiums, and of $30 to those competing for $300 premiums, to 
be paid at the time of entering, which must be done on or before 
the 1st of September, at the office of the Society, Railroad Halls, 
Providence. The other entrance-fees are, $5 for single Horses, 
and $7 for matched Horses. 

Arrangements have already been made with the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, and with the New-York Railroad and Steam- 
boat line via Stonington, for the issue of Excursion tickets and 
for the transportation of stock at reduced rates. Such arrange- 
ments will be extended to other lines as far as may be practi- 
cable. 

For further particulars reference is made to handbills, which 
will in all cases be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 

JOSEPH J. COOKE, President. 

C. T. KEITH, Secretary. 99—104n1217 


Wy CopsTock (CONN.) ACADEMY. 
This Institution designs to prepare Students for busi- 
ness or for getegs. Instruction is given in the common and 
higher English ———! the Latin, Greek and French lan- 
guages, Music and Drawi: 

Paportal s attention will be ‘paid to the Elements of Agricultu- 
ral Sci 

The FALL TERM will commence Thursday, August 30th, 
and continue eleven weeks. 

gf mgs 2 Cc. Regree = ew-York Ci' 
Fhe - Skinner, and Benjamin Sill = Kea, fer D., Hee 

onn. 


For further particulars,address 
WoopsTock, Conn., June 21, 1855. 
MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
of Delphine by Whisker, bag stand the present season 
G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm. miles from Scarsdale depot 


L. 
and 24 miles from New-York Dy arlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 





E. CONANT, Principal. 
’o4-101n1209 





bred. Pasturage $3 ig month. Accidents and esca} at the 
risk of the owner. i he ness ——— with the to be 
addressed to ** Fd seme wa Groom, ale P. O., es 
County, N. Y.” t taken i life, with peer ay 
on the tur, = caleree, e+e will be wd Be oa a 
dressing L IS Fordham, Wesechocter ‘o., N. 

April 24, 185) 86-—tin1193 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
SALE.—L. g. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 
prices attached, of = Horned and Devon Bulls and Bul 


Calves, a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk an 
mex Swine. will be geannled by mail (if desired) address- 
ng L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., or N. J. 


BECAR 187 Broadway, New-York. It also con’ t, 

pedigree, and performance on the turf of the caatsins peerait, 
march,” standing thisseason atthe Herdsdale Farm. 

el 24, 1855. 


NEW- “ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. — 
Noveaber B March or April, iopesie| ISAAC | ROOSEVELT, 
95—120n1212 ham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








VWWILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 

turer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Soe 
ar tention paid to orders. 


ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. — Osa Snr Conga Ar- 
, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common 
room Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 





Millet, 
Rice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 
froin By the SEE ear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec 
QENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 


shrube ae reek foreign kinds as have become 
. H L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





EMERY’ S PATENT CHANGEABLE 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS ' and SEP. RS, 
Single Horse poser - 
Double do. 16 00 
me Foor do. do., with Thqasher and concen, = 2 
ingle 


do. 
Tebe ss mn i sioeacn. Sole Agent for New-York. 
Water-street. 


ILLARD FELT, STATIONER, ha has 
removed to N39, 14 Maidpn-lane ,N ew-¥ 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


PreParep Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 


AaeEnts’ Receipts, etTc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any umposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the ey the Conduc'! Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

WueEn sending a gee always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
e or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
XI, and XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 
$14 00. 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and ‘all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please a matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper. 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office wehave no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
are = to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
scribers. 

Those wishing their rs Changed from one office to another, 
bere ea name, County, and State, of their old and new 
‘0 . 


Paper is cheap, so is , and we earnestly request 
co. mts to write on one side of the sheet only ; 
ee further, gg Rage place pe og a Widely 
ai as may be, so in pre’ articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have oe Setween them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 

bs add to their number at 
wn paar gad te 1 oir nae = the same fate per copy as 

Answer To INQUIRIES aBouT Back NuMBERS, &cC.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
Volumes XI. KIi, and XIII can. be supplied 

can at $1 per 

volume unbound ; or $1.50 per volume bound. ms 
non Ag per solar spas ot ian 
F ; r volt or com of ten vol 

for $10, Price of the first thirteen volumes $14 60. 
w edition of the volumes subsequent the tenth 





AMERIOAN AGRIOULTURIST. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearl 
volume, for the bound work. . 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 
Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad 


and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiadle character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 
The American Agriculiurist stands upon its own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. M.., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 
Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 
Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpszx, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for atrifle less than THREE cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Thursday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 





To single Subscribers............. he 7 ah Ry Peat ee $2 00 a year, $2 00 
CEOS OLS. GO. sec scbesseee Sn aa saaeh oes cog te “ 5 00 
i det eX fae ee ery ey papas VES a epy se Ae 1 60 es 8 00 
¢ “AO MO. -wvats gamed me Oe eee ey woe Ge : 15 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 

extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 

Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
er annum. 

“ Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 

the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. 

& Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 

ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
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ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 








































































